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Editorial 


The American Jewish Committee 
Lays Down the Law 


Ts AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE must have 
had a nightmare. That’s the only way we 
can account for the hysterical intemperance of 
the resolutions its Executive Committee adopted 
in Chicago in October. If the gentlemen of 
AJC’s Executive Committee were to tell the 
public what it was that frightened them so, it 
might be possible to interpret their dream and 
to reassure them. As it is we can only urge 
them to calm down and, in order to appreciate 
its destructive potentialities, reread carefully the 
jittery and contradictory hodge-podge they 
adopted. 

For the benefit of readers who have not read 
the American Jewish Committee’s resolutions in 
their local press, we will here consider the most 
important of these. “We oppose,” the AJC 
resolution states, “any attempt on the part of 
some few American Jews to interfere in the 
political life of Israel.” But no sooner had they 
finished proclaiming this noble sentiment when 
the authors of the resolution proceeded to act 
contrary to it and began to lay down the law 
for Israel. “We urge upon the State of Israel the 
impropriety of a) granting any kind of diplo- 
matic recognition to any non-governmental 
body; b) granting any kind of political status 
within Israel to any non-Israeli or non-govern- 
mental body, and c) purporting to grant to 
any organization any special status with respect 
to the actvities of Jews and Jewish communities 
in America or anywhere else outside of Israel.” 
In other words, it is wrong for other Jews to 
interfere in Israeli affairs, but it is perfectly 
all right for the American Jewish Committee 
to tell Israel how to behave itself. If the above 
resolution means what it says, then the Com- 
mittee in fact tells Israel that it must not grant 
special status to the Jewish Agency to regulate 
the migration of Jews even from such countries 
as Yemen, Iraq and Iran. Equally illogical and 
insolent is the demand that Israel refrain from 
granting special status within Israel to any non- 
governmental body. Other governments do so. 
Even the British Mandatory government of Pal- 
estine granted special status to the Jewish Agency 
and the Arab Higher Committee. But the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee apparently feels that Is- 
rael should forego some of its sovereign rights 
in deference to the wishes of the Committee. 
“We... oppose any atempt on the part of 
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any organization not exclusively American in 
its composition and direction to interfere with 
the internal affairs of American Jews.” It is 
hard to guess just what AJCommittee meant by 
this resolution. Are the members and leaders 
of American Jewish organizations to be given a 
loyalty test? Is U. S. citizenship a sufficient 
guarantee of Americanism in the eyes of the 
Committee? Or must one be a fourth genera- 
tion American on both sides of the family to 
win permission from the AJCommittee to “in- 
terfere” in the internal affairs of American Jews? 
And what about Jewish organizations in this 
country that have affiliations with Jewish groups 
abroad? Considering that the Committee itself 
engages in educational and other activities in 
Europe and South America, how can it justify 
this extreme isolationism where American Jews 
are concerned? 

“The Committee reaffirms its creed that 
America is our home and that we are integrated 
into its social, political and cultural life... We 
oppose as completely false and unrealistic any 
view that American Jews can be convinced that 
Israel is the only place where Jews can live in 
security and dignity. We reject the notion, 
from whatever source it emanates, that Ameri- 
can Jews are in any sense ‘exiles.’”” The fore- 
going might be amusing, were it not for the 
frantic undertones of the affirmation, opposition 
and rejection. It is difficult to comprehend the 
Committee’s view that no American Jews “‘can 
be convinced” about the desirability of living 
in Israel. As a matter of fact, some hundreds 
of American Jews have been “convinced” and 
have settled in Israel. At this late hour in the 
day it is time the Committee realizes that what- 
ever the merits of its own views, other, perhaps 
contrary, views are also possible. Surely the 
American Jewish Committee does not want to 
prescribe “thought control” for their Jewish 
fellow-citizens. And as for rejecting the notion, 
““from whatever source it emanates,” that Ameri- 
can Jews are in any sense “exiles,” we would 
advise the gentlemen of the American Jewish 
Committee to read the magazine (Commentary) 
which their .own organization publishes. There 
they will find an abundance of articles on the 
cultural and emotional alienation of young 
American Jewish intellectuals—which in plain 
English spells e-x-i-l-e. 

Toward the end of the resolution comes the 
thinly gloved mailed fist: ““The Officers of the 
American Jewish Committee are directed to seek 
the implementation of the views herein expressed 
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and to base upon these views their future action 
with respect to Israel.” 

Since the American Jewish Committee is a 
“non-governmental body,” there is little danger 
that it will declare war on Israel if its views are 
rejected by the majority of American Jews. But 
the thinly veiled threat should nevertheless not 
be ignored. The activities of the American Jew- 
ish community—on behalf of Israel as well as 
on behalf of internal communal needs—con- 
stitute a complicated and delicately balanced 
mechanism. Any jolt is liable to upset it and to 
cause grave damage. 

But what puzzles us most is what brought 
on this outburst of frantic resolutions after all 
the controversial subjects—such as the duties 
of American Jews toward Israel—had been 
triply clarified in many statements by American 
Jewish leaders as well as by high personages in 
the Israeli government. We had been accus- 
tomed to hear fantastic talk like that of the 
foregoing resolutions from the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism. But no one expected this type 
of fretful affirmation, panicky opposition and 
contradictory warnings from an organization 
like the American Jewish Committee. 

It is quite likely that the ardor for Zion which 
briefly animated the American Jewish Commit- 
tee during the historic days of Israel’s emergence 
is now cooling off, and that the Committee, emo- 
tionally wearied by the unaccustomed exaltation 
of the past few years, is now retreating to its 
old stand. But even such a retreat does not re- 
lease a responsible organization from its duties 
to reason and fairness or from the obligation to 
recognize that views other than its own exist 
and should enjoy equal rights within the 
community. 


Spotlight On the Middle East 


T= MOST DANGEROUS side of the present 

Anglo-Egyptian conflict over the Suez and 
the Sudan is the fact that neither side can easily 
yield. The quarrel which the Egyptian politicians 
have taken up against Western imperialism has 
too deep an appeal to the popular sense of racial 
pride and national freedom to be dropped at 
will. Even the weapons that Egypt can use are 
not those under government control — the army 
or administrative machine. Against these Britain 
could retaliate with crushing effect. Instead, 
Egypt seems to be letting popular, semi-conspir- 
atorial organizations carry the fight. These are 
fights not easy to call off, once unchained. 
Against guerrilla harassment, Britain will find 
itself severely embarrassed to find any effective 
reply. And when the United Nations is brought 
into the quarrel, as it must be if no quick solu- 
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tion is found, there will be added the enfilading 
fire of Eastern bloc diplomatic assaults. 

But Britain, no more than Egypt, can with- 
draw easily from this embroglio. If only British 
imperial interests were at stake, one could imag- 
ine a British withdrawal with much less difficulty, 
Military control of the Suez no longer is so un- 
questionably vital to the transformed Common- 
wealth as it was. The once tightly knit Empire 
is now composed of much more independent 
units. The dominions still have a more or less 
common global strategy, to be sure, but more 
and more each relies on its own local resources 
and special relationships with neighboring ter- 
ritories in planning its defense. Especially since 
it is no longer a matter of supplying a British 
garrison in India, control of the Suez seems less 
paramount a need; and there were some not 
long ago who even counseled a withdrawal to 
East Africa. 

But since then British imperial strategy has 
been merged with the general Western anti- 
Cominform defense plan, under American lead- 
ership. In this plan, the cardinal principle is 
to hold the Soviets everywhere at their present 
borders. The Egyptian nationalist eruption comes 
just at the time when the United States, having 
gone a long way with the organization of Eu- 
ropean defenses, taken a decisive stand against 
Soviet expansion in the Pacific, and begun to 
organize a defense of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
saw as the logical next step the formation of 
the Middle Eastern defense. Even if Britain 
should be willing, in the light of present needs 
of Empire defense, to step out of Suez as it has 
out of India, Palestine, and now Iran, it cannot 
possibly do so, because of the demands of gen- 
eral Western strategy. The most it could do— 
as it was prepared to do—would be to hand 
over the garrisoning of the Suez to a joint West- 
ern force, with Egypt participating. But this 
is precisely what Egypt, in line with a pattern 
of thought native to pre-World War II national- 
ism, refused to accept. They want the Suez 
and the Sudan free of commitments, subject to 
control in their own sole national interest, and 
under an announced policy of neutrality as be- 
tween East and West. 


‘Topay Is NO LONGER the day for the exercise 

of this kind of sovereignty by small nations 
over strategically vital areas. On the Western 
side, it is the United States which is the most 
powerful influence impressing this fact on re- 
luctant countries. So far we have been in the 
fortunate position of being able to integrate 
smaller countries into the Western defenses either 
at their own application or through exercising 
the more subtle forms of persuasion. So our dis- 
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pleasure with recalcitrants like India has assumed 
no severer form than our grumbling and tardy 
ill grace in extending largesse. Even now, in 
Egypt, it is Britain that has the unpleasant role 
of standing on the letter of its contract and 
enforcing its demands with the bayonet. But 
behind Britain in the Suez dispute—so close be- 
hind that Britain cannot retreat even should she 
desire to do so—we stand; and our standing there 
makes impossible submission to the demands of 
Egyptian nationalism. 

The crisis brings Israel, too, face to face with 
the actual situation in its part of the world, 
which must now be understood anew in the 
chill light of global rather than regional politics. 
Israel’s immediate stakes may be the old issues 
which divided it from the Arabs: If Egypt, to- 
gether with the whole Arab League, had accepted 
the Allied offer and joined a Middle East com- 
mand, it could have had a marked effect on 
these issues. It might have involved much more 
serious, perhaps irresistible, pressure upon Israel 
to give up a part of the Negev for a land bridge 
between Egypt and Jordan, among other terri- 
torial cessions, and also revise its attitude con- 
siderably upon the Arab refugee question. Logic- 
ally, it should also have meant that the ice would 
finally have been broken in peace negotiations 
between Israel and the Arab States. Joint parti- 
cipation (even if Israeli participation were at- 
tenuated) in a regional defense plan is not com- 
patible with an Arab economic boycott and 
oil and shipping blockade against Israel. Yet it 
is easy to imagine these adjustments to the new 
situation by the Arabs being long delayed, while 
Israel could have been presented with a heavy 
bill to be paid at once. 

By the Egyptian refusal to join the Middle 
East defense force, Israel was relieved for the 
moment (and perhaps, as far as the Negev is 
concerned, for considerably longer) of such 
threatened pressure. But the possibility that Is- 
rael itself may now be “invited”? to participate 
in the Middle East pact raises another question: 
Whether Israel’s proclaimed “‘non-identification” 
policy can be maintained for long as the global 
conflict throws a deeper shadow over the Middle 
East. Identification with the West (to which, 
despite reluctance, the majority of Israelis are 
not basically disinclined) could offer advantages 
difficult to reject: the prospect, already referred 
to, of an enforced peace with the Arabs; the 
great relief of military grants to help Israel with 
its disproportionate defense expenses, and the 
even more welcome bid to help balance its eco- 
nomy while continuing to absorb immigrants. 
These benefits would be all the harder to re- 
ject, as the lacks that they could relieve grow 
more and more difficult to bear. 
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Yet it will be a welcome reprieve to Israel 
that this issue will not have to be resolved, ap- 
parently, before some period of adjustment has 
passed. Even if some Arab States break with 
Egypt and are willing to cooperate in the 
planned Middle East defense, the Egyptian at- 
titude is enough to stymie the project for a 
considerable time. In that interval, however, 
Israel, like its Arab neighbors, will be forced 
to reconsider its conception of National Sover- 
eignty in some significant areas in the light of 
the defense requirements of a world of global 
confrontations. 


Churchill’s Return To Power 


“"'T Tr was ONE of the dullest elections in Britain’s 
history,” and, “Nothing will change rad- 
ically, whoever wins,” — these were perhaps the 
most common remarks of on-the-scene observ- 
ers of the recent elections in Great Britain which 
led to the return of Winston Churchill to the 
premiership. These remarks are an excellent in- 
dex to the basic failure of Labor’s six years rule 
in England. The indifference to Churchill’s re- 
turn stemmed from a realization that during its 
six years in office British Labor had failed to em- 
bark on truly radical departures in the internal 
as well as in the foreign affairs of the nation. 
That the conservative forces in England have 
failed to bring to the fore a new leadership or 
ideas during the past six years, and it was neces- 
sary to call to Downing Street the now almost 
octogenarian Churchill, merely indicates that the 
Tories are moribund and can win occasional 
elections through the default of their opponents. 
In fairness to the British Labor Party it must 
be admitted that six years ago it took over the 
administration of an empire whose resources had 
been exhausted by war and many of whose com- 
ponent parts were straining to break loose. But 
having granted this fact, as well as some good 
intentions which expressed themselves in the na- 
tionalization of some industries and the intro- 
duction of many social services, there remains 
the inescapable conclusion that Labor has failed 
as a movement from which radical solutions had 
been expected. The program of nationalization 
went just so far — not too far — and no fur- 
ther. Most of the social services Labor introduced 
could just as well have been written into the 
statute books by an enlightened Liberal or Con- 
servative party. In the area of foreign affairs 
the Labor record is equally arid, if not worse. 
Labor’s record with regard to the rise of Israel 
is one that even a Tory administration could be 
ashamed of. England under Labor rule behaved 
much better with regard to India, but its short- 
sighted and helpless blundering in the case of | 
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Iran appears to cancel out the plus it chalked up 
in India. 

This probably accounts for the defeat of the 
Labor Party. It is true that the English unionists 
voted for it and the party won an outright edge 
in votes over the Conservatives and Liberals. 
But these votes came from old standbys. The 
people of England as a whole could mentally 
review the Labor record without their blood 
pressure going up. Under such circumstances it 
was natural that even mere boredom with an 
existing administration should tip the scales of 
the election. 

Now that the Labor Party is once again in 
the opposition we may expect to hear some fiery 
speeches and far-reaching promises from their 
benches in Parliament. Laborites will no doubt 
lambast Churchill as an old imperialist, and flay 
conservative policy abroad and at home. Such 
speeches, alas, will now be taken with a grain 
of salt. The world had expected more than pe- 
destrian, even when well-intentioned, plodding 
from the British Labor Party when it was at the 
helm. These expectations were tragically dis- 
appointed at a time when humanity looked to 
British Labor to be the third force to guide it 
through the dangers of threatening totalitarian- 
ism toward a rejuvenated democratic society 
based on justice. Vision, determination and con- 
sistent loyalty to principles were needed. The 
Labor Party was short of these. 


Tenth Anniversary of Ampal 


Yfrnovr FANFARE and almost unnoticed by 
-the general public Ampal is celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of its activities. 

Ampal stands for American-Palestine Trading 
Corporation. It raises investment capital in 
America for constructive pioneering enterprises 
in Israel. During the ten years of its existence, 
Ampal has extended loans and otherwise par- 
ticipated in such enterprises in the sum of nearly 
thirty-eight million dollars. It has the enviable 
record of not missing a single dividend payment 
to its shareholders throughout the ten years of 
its existence, despite the fact that some of these 
were war years. Ampal’s significant role during 
the crucial days of the emergence of Israel is 
still largely unknown to the public. 

Ampal began operations at a time when few 
considered Palestine, and Jewish national enter- 
prise there, as a serious field for capital invest- 
ments. Its success dispelled this prejudice long 
ago. With the new horizons for economic de- 
velopment that were opened by the dynamic 
State of Israel, it is in a position to expand its 
activities greatly and to be of correspondingly 
greater service. 
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Abba Hushi — Haifa’s Labor Mayor 


by Amos Eilon 


ESIDENTS OF HAIFA, who are out in the streets 

between six and seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, are likely to see a new Dodge slowly cruis- 
ing about. The hood of the car is adorned 
with a flag. The Dodge pries into the narrow 
lanes of the lower city. Now and then it stops 
in front of some house whose owner neglected to 
sweep his yard or sidewalk. It passes through 
the streets of Hadar Hacarmel and picks up 
hitch-hikers who vainly wait at the bus stops. 
It climbs the steep streets to the top of Mt. 
Carmel. The car frequently halts and a middle- 
aged man, whose brown hair is turning grey, 
leaves his seat alongside the driver. Here he 
exchanges some remarks with the street cleaners 
(How is the cleaning getting along?) ; there with 
some housewife standing in one of the numerous 
queus (How long have you been standing in 
line?). He talks to children in the street (Where 
do you play?), to municipal park attendants, 
to supervisors of municipal public works (How 
much longer till the project is finished?—A 
Month.—TI'll give you two weeks.) Or he chats 
with ordinary citizens standing at some box 
office window early in the morning to be sure 
to get a ticket for the evening performance. 
(You may go home; I'll see to it: that the film 
is kept running till everybody had a chance to 
see it.) In other places he holds small street cor- 
ner meetings and tries to impress on the people 
the need to keep the streets clean. Or he takes 
out of his pocket some letters and goes to visit 
their authors. When he finds the right person, 
he says: “You wrote me that the lights in the 
street are inadequate; show me the place.” 


Abba Hushi is the man who makes these un- 
usual rounds in the morning. Ht is fifty-three 
years old, broad shouldered, has a high forehead 
and penetrating dark eyes. Usually he wears a 
plain shirt without a tie. For twenty years he 
has been known as the uncrowned king of Haifa. 
An anonymous port worker at the beginning of 
his career, Abba Hushi has risen to the level of 
labor leader—a veteran organizer of strikes, as 
he calls himself—direct in his ways and a gifted 
speaker. He is the idol of the oriental Jewish 
communities (Abba Hushi is our Abba—our 
father), and patron of the Arabs and Druzes 
in Haifa. Like all popular leaders he enjoys 
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the admiration of women and children. But he 
is particularly adored by the workers of Haifa 
who are grateful to him for his leadership in 
winning for them improved working conditions. 
He loves soccer and books, and the trace of an 
accent that marks his Hebrew speech reveals 
his origin as the son of a Jewish farm family from 
Galicia. 


Since January, 1951, Abba Hushi has been 
mayor of Haifa. His election was brought about 
by sixteen thousand Mapai votes as well as the 
reluctant votes of Haifa’s Mapam members who 
had been ordered by their party headquarters in 
Tel Aviv to vote for him. He claims to be hap- 
pier in this post than in any of his former offices. 
During the past nine months he has carried on 
public projects begun under his predecessors and 
has inaugurated numerous new ones. But his 
greatest accomplishment—one formerly unat- 
tained by any other mayor in Israel—consists in 
winning the confidence and direct participation 
of Haifa’s citizens. He did away with the gulf 
that separates the public from the municipal 
administration in all other cities. Even his con- 
firmed opponents grant his success, though some 
of his critics are likely to say: ““Abba Hushi is 
mad!” when they hear his fantastic plans for 
Haifa—tunnels, artificial lakes, a much enlarged 
port, skyscrapers, an electrified transportation 
system. Others criticize his manner of adminis- 
tering the city, the way he concentrates so much 
authority in his own hands and denies authority 
to high municipal officials, even if they are his 
party colleagues. But as a general rule people 
of all parties are more likely to say: ““Now we 
have a real mayor.” Many of his daring plans 
are still in the blueprint stage, but others, more 
modest ones, are already in operation. It is re- 
markable that it was Abba Hushi, a Labor man 
(and not Rokach, the conservative mayor of 
Tel Aviv) who dared break the labor monopoly 
in municipal transportation. He organized the 
municipal distribution of ice, and his system was 
copied by other cities. He was the first mayor 
to enforce another “project” that failed miser- 
ably in Tel Aviv—the “Silence” project. In 
Haifa no car will sound its horn, and the num- 
ber of traffic accidents was reduced by fifty 
percent. Under Abba Hushi’s administration, 
Haifa is also much cleaner than it used to be, 
and is by far the cleanest of the three large cities 
in Israel. 
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(Appa Husur’s biography presents a colorful 

pattern. In his youth he studied medicine 
in Vienna. A better known chapter of his life 
were the twenty years during which he served 
as the all-powerful secretary of Haifa’s Work- 
ers’ Council. He was an “expert” on relations 
with the British and a devotee of Arab-Jewish 
collaboration. There was not a demonstration 
in the city but Abba Hushi was at its head, not 
a strike but what he had a hand in it. He was 
the chief organizer of that force which gave 
the city the nickname of “Red Haifa.” Even 
his opponents admit that he is man of action. 
Abba Hushi believes that no one can really work 
if he serves in two offices. When he was elected 
mayor of Haifa he resigned all other posts, in- 
cluding his membership in Knesset (Parliament). 
Other city officials begin their day’s work at 
seven thirty in the morning and end at four in 
the afternoon. Abba Hushi begins at six and 
carries on till late in the night. He is charac- 
terized by energy and willfulness (sometimes 
bordering on absolutism), organizational ability 
and efficiency (“I will only read short sum- 
maries.”), an active imagination (every few 
minutes he is liable to interrupt a conversation 
with the remark: “Listen, I have a fantastic plan 
on this subject.”) and intellectual independence. 
He sharply opposed the official policy toward the 
Arabs; he holds radical views on the subject of 
salaries and their gradation in accordance with 
ability; in the past he held original views regard- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

Abba Hushi also likes to dramatize himself. 
On May 1 he leads the parade in an open jeep, 
his little grandson on his knees. His ability to 
utilize all means and to win public support often 
verge on the demagogic. At a meeting of former 
residents of Austria he says: “I am basically an 
Austrian; I was born in Galicia.” To Hungarians 
he says: “I am practically a Hungarian; I once 
spent two weeks in Budapest.” 

His numerous admirers refer to him as “The 
Red Heart of Red Haifa.” For the Oriental 
Jews, May 1 is “Abba Hushi’s birthday.” His 
opponents, who are also numerous and include 
some of his colleagues in Mapai, accuse him of 
“dictatorship,” strong arm tactics, wily dema- 
gogy and excessive ambition. He is never de- 
scribed except in either very bright or very dark 
colors. While many exalt him, others level seri- 
ous personal accusations against him, some of 
these without foundation and a few of a totally 
fantastic nature. However, even the criticism 
of his opponents is not lacking in overtones of 
respect for his forcefulness, imagination and 
practicality. 

Abba Hushi is the prototype of a city Boss, 
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and one is automatically inclined to draw a paral- 
lel between him and similar types in America, 
To the masses he speaks like a patriarch. He is 
particularly fond of the Oriental communities, 
“I love the Sephardim,” he says. “They are still 
trusting and have not been spoiled by civiliza- 
tion.” Like all city bosses he derives his power, 
among other things, from the patronage at his 
disposal. Like them he is more benevolent toward 
the masses than his more modest predecessors in 
the municipality. He is temperamental and re- 
sents parliamentary opposition and disagreement 
with his views. But he is also an enemy of in- 
efficiency. He likes to test his ideas on his oecrel 
tary, his friends, and lately on selected groups 
of interested parties whom he invites to his office. 
But he admits that he does so in order to learn 
how most effectively to present his plans before 
the municipality, rather than to seek suggestions 
and modifications of his ideas. Sometimes the 
implementation of one of his plans runs afoul 
of the law. “Your plan is contrary to the law,” 
the municipal legal adviser may tell him. ‘“Non- 
sense,” Abba Hushi is likely to reply. ‘Don’t 
we make the law!” 


URING HIS EARLY MONTHS as mayor of Haifa, 
Abba Hushi found it difficult to submit to 
the inevitable parliamentary processes. “We are 
a democracy and you can talk all you want to,” 
he told the minority in the Municipal Council 
during one of the first sessions, “but in the end 
it will be as the majority wants.” This impa- 
tience gave way somewhat as the months rolled 
by, and he is now resigned to prolonged sessions 
of the municipal council as “a necessary evil.” 
The opposition also adapted itself to him. The 
Mapam members, who joined the municipal labor 
coalition but retained their attitude of opposi- 
tion, as well as the General Zionists, who are out- 
right opponents, have been fascinated by the 
sweep of his imagination and his ceaseless efforts 
for the city. Those who attacked him severely 
prior to the election with the slogan: “An honest 
municipality—without Abba Hushi,”’ now re- 
fuse to speak on this subject. The Mapam mem- 
bers of the city council remain silent or content 
themselves with brief remarks. 


Abba Hushi’s General Zionist opponents (and 
they are joined by some members of Mapai) 
attack Abba Hushi not so much on the basis 
of his plans as the manner in which these are 
carried out. Thus he has been under fire on 
account of the system of dismissal of officials 
which he has tried to put into effect, and it was 
demanded that a non-partisan commission be ap- 
pointed to regulate the status of city function- 
aries. There was justified criticism of Abba 
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Hushi’s disdainful attitude toward the authority 
of high municipal officials, and his tendency to 
issue direct orders to their subordinates over their 
heads. 

Abba Hushi is first and foremost a man of 
action, hence the impression that the established 
municipal authorities and institutions are in his 
way. Thus, in connection with the plan for 
cable cars up Mt. Carmel, he encountered the 
electric company which appears to have some 
say in the matter. Abba Hushi told me: “Her- 
bert Samuel once visited me. I said to him, 
‘Milord, will you build me cable cars?’ He did 
not answer. Now I will do it myself.” Another 
time, speaking of the way walls in the city were 
plastered with placards and announcements, he 
said: “I decided to take the matter into my own 
hands. Now go outside and see for yourself.” 
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A(sBa HUSHI gives the impression of being in 

love with Haifa. Indeed, there are few 
municipal projects that he cannot boast of 
having had a hand in. He claims to love also 
the Haifa citizens who “work harder than those 
in Tel Aviv where there are only light metal 
and textile industries. Here, in Haifa, men really 
work. Construction, too, is more difficult. 
Everything has to be cut out of stone. . . . Con- 
sequently there is less hysteria here about such 
things as the fluctuating price of gold... . There 
is more modesty, more quiet, more solidity. .. . 
Why is it that you will hardly find anyone in 
the streets of Haifa after eleven p.m. while the 
streets of Tel Aviv are still crowded after mid- 
night? The answer is obvious. People work harder 
and are tired at night. It is also more difficult 
here to get around, always up and down the 
mountain. .. . People stay at home more. It is 
my job to improve home life in many ways, also 
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HE SOVIET PRESS does not burden its readers 
with too much reading matter about Israel. 
It might have been expected that after the So- 
viet Union’s initial support of the establishment 
of the Jewish State, the Soviet press would care- 
fully follow the growth of the new republic and 
greet its achievements. But such has not been 
the case. About a year ago Literaturnaya Gazeta 
and Novoye Vremya did print something about 
Israel, but those articles, instead of providing 
information, consisted solely of slanderous at- 
tacks on the government of Israel, Mapai and 
the Israeli Federation of Labor. 
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through enforcing quiet in the streets. A muni- 
cipality has to provide more than mere services. 
It must also be concerned with the life of the 
citizen, that it should be easier, more interesting.” 


Abba Hushi can talk for hours about the 
municipality as “the basic unit of government” 
which must be made more understandable to the 
average citizen and should not only provide vital 
services but also set the pace of a way of life 
that the cities of Israel should not degenerate to 
the level of Levantinism. In this respect he 
has many plans for municipal action on behalf 
of the new immigrants. In this he is right. Two- 
thirds of Haifa’s population consist of new- 
comers, and Haifa’s Stanton Street today recalls 
some street in Bucharest rather than Israel’s 
Naples. He also has some sharp words for the 
government, which undertakes projects in Haifa 
without consultation with the municipality. 
Thus he wants the Haifa port to be operated by 
the municipality. Ben Gurion is inclined to agree 
with this view, and Abba Hushi points to the ex- 
ample of the port of New York which operated 
at a loss as long as it was run by the government, 
but got out of the red when it was taken over 
by the New York Port Authority. His main 
plan for the development of Haifa is based on 
this principle of decentralization. Abba Hushi 
hopes to be able to bring a really famous archi- 
tect, the Frenchman Le Corvoisier, to help work 
out the details of the master plan for Haifa. 


The ambition which some of Abba Hushi’s 
critics on the right and on the left condemn as 
excessive is in the long run directed toward a 
constructive goal. It is not every day that one 
encounters in Israel a public figure whose energies 
are turned to such an extent to vital constructive 
projects instead of to politics. 


Israel Through Soviet Eyes 


by N. Kantorowitz 


Now, a year later, Novoye Vremya published 
the observations of its correspondent, a certain 
Khozov, who visited Israel. These observations 
were published in two issues of the Moscow 
weekly which, in addition to Russian, appears 
also in English, German, French, Polish and 
Swedish. It is therefore of particular interest 
to note what the Soviet correspondent saw dur- 
ing his brief visit in Israel. 

Khozov’s report starts out with aspersions on 
the Israel air line El Al in one of whose planes he 
travelled. ‘The airplane in which we flew,” 
Khozov states, “belongs to the Israel air line 
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El Al . . . but we were surprised to see that all 
members of the crew spoke English. It turns 
out that Americans are the bosses of Israel’s 
‘national’ air line... At their request many 
Jewish workers were fired a year ago. The tech- 
nical personnel now consists almost exclusively 
of Americans, and the displaced Jews were added 
to the already large army of unemployed.” 

Having thus disposed of the airline, Khozov 
proceeds to record his impressions of the air- 
port where he landed. The airport at Lydda, 
he states, “remains the greatest and best equipped 
aerodrome in the Near East.” Then he quotes 
the statement of the Israeli Minister of Com- 
munications, Dov Yoseph, to the effect that oth- 
er airports would be modernized and new ones 
constructed. But instead of approving Israel’s 
air-mindedness, Khozov asks: ‘Why does Israel, 
whose territory does not exceed 21 thousand 
square kilometers, need so many airports?” 
Dialectical materialist that he is, Khozov does 
not allow himself to be fooled. “These airports,” 
he says, “‘are not built for internal use. Kol- 
Ha’am (the Communist daily paper of Tel 
Aviv) recently wrote that the military air bases 
in Israel are links in the chain of American mili- 
tary bases constructed in the area of the 
Mediterranean.” 

After a fifteen minute ride by limousine, 
Khozov reached Tel Aviv. But though Tel Aviv 
was not built by Americans, the Soviet corres- 
pondent did not like it either. “Despite its youth, 
Tel Aviv is not free of the inevitable shortcom- 
ings of capitalist construction. The main 
thoroughfares are narrow and broken up into 
small squares. Traffic is therefore usually dis- 
rupted.” There were other things in Tel Aviv 
that Khozov did not like. He saw automobiles 
of the Kaiser-Frazer concern that were assembled 
in Israel and bore a tag stating so. That was 
bad, he thought. Kaiser-Frazer is an American 
concern. 

When Khozov reached the northern part of 
Tel Aviv, where the streets are broad and tree- 
lined, he was displeased again. On Keren Kaye- 
meth Boulevard that is lined with beautiful 
homes, he learned that these “villas belong to 
the aristocracy. A handful of Zionist leaders 
had divided among themselves the land bought 
with public money -and cheaply constructed 
these villas. All of these Zionist capitalists have 
still more land in reserve on the outskirts of the 
city. As soon as construction starts there, they 
will profit from it.” 

Khozov’s guide also took him to the poorer 
residential sections of Tel Aviv and the Soviet 
correspondent bewails the austerity regime, the 
black market, the poverty. But behind all of 
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these he sees the hand of American conspiracy, 
He was taken near a shoe store which had a 
sign saying “You can buy these shoes for Ameri- 
can dollars.” (No doubt one of the stores estab- 
lished for Israeli citizens receiving “‘scrip” from 
relatives in America, or for tourists. This type 
of store was also in existence in Russia during 
the early years of the Soviet Union.) For Mr, 
Khozov this was absolute proof that American 
dollars rule the roost. 


‘THESE OBSERVATIONS led him to more profound 

conclusions. The mineral resources of the Dead 
Sea, he says, belong to the British Palestine Po- 
tash Company; the oil refineries in Haifa belong 
to Consolidated Refineries, and the production of 
electric power is likewise in the hands of British 
corporations. “Rockefeller wants to seize the 
oil resources of the country.” The “enslaving” 
one hundred million dollar loan which Israel re- 
ceived from the United States was followed by 
another loan of thirty-five million dollars on 
“similar usurious terms.” The important Anglo- 
Palestine Bank “merely changed its name when 
it became the National Israel Bank.” 


All of this is supposed to demonstrate that 
the new “independent” State of Israel is merely 
a shield for the convenience of the same im- 
perialist forces which had formerly operated in 
this region. 

From Tel Aviv Mr. Khozov went to Jerusa- 
lem. He begins to describe this part of his 
journey in usual terms of tourist enthusiasm, 
and tells of the orchards, vineyards, groves. But 
his attention is soon distracted by a border guard. 
The sight of the guard evokes a stream of vitu- 
peration against Washington and London which 
encourage the prolonged conflict (between Is- 
rael and the Arabs) and derive from it not in- 
considerable use. The division of Jerusalem be- 
tween Israel and Jordan brings to Khozov’s mind 
the fact that the city and the region had once 
been an economic unit. But he prefers to over- 
look the fact that the severance of economic 
relations between Israel and the Arabs is due 
to the boycott which the latter proclaimed 
against Israel. 


Mr. Khozov’s trip to Haifa produced observa- 
tions of the same kind. At first he was impressed 
by the heavy traffic on the highway between 
Tel Aviv and Haifa which is a three-lane road 
in excellent condition. But it did not take him 
long to realize the meaning of the road. ‘This 
highway,” he says, “leaves no doubt concerning 
its strategic character. The war planners of 
the Pentagon are planning to construct a stra- 
tegic highway from Cairo to Constantinople.” 
It does not even occur to him that two cities 
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of the size of Tel Aviv and Haifa require a 
three-lane highway for the purposes of normal 
business traffic. 


The mass immigration into Israel is handled 
casually in the usual communist manner. “Un- 
der the influence of Zionist propaganda tens of 
thousands of Jews from Europe and the Near 
East abandoned their old residences and went 
to Israel.” Mapai conducts a policy of chauvin- 
ism, and “the attempts to incite Arab-Jewish 
hostility are motivated by the desire to distract 
the attention of the immigrants from the true 
authors of the suffering that has descended on 
the heads of tens of thousands of persons who 
have been stranded in the Promised Land with- 
out a roof over their heads, without work and 
means of subsistence.” It was “Zionist agents” 
who “recruited” immigrants for Israel by prom- 
ising them milk and honey then leaving them to 
their fate. 


Khozov did find a few favorable words to 
describe the beauty of Haifa and Mt. Carmel 
towering twelve hundred feet above the sea. 
But even this grudging compliment to the beauty 
of the city was soon amended with the observa- 
tion that “since the entire Bay of Acco has stra- 
tegic potentialities” it enjoys the special atten- 
tion of American imperialism. 
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The Soviet correspondent is disappointed in 
the three years of Israel’s existence. “The ruling 
circles do the will of Washington and London 
and transform the land into a nest of imperialist 
intrigues which create a condition of unrest and 
insecurity and interfere with the peaceful con- 
struction of the new country.” 

Still, Israel was not a total disappointment 
for the Soviet correspondent. He found there 
also a Communist Party and Mapam, which, 
he believes, will not permit Israel to be trans- 
formed into ‘‘a weapon for American imperialist 
policy in the Near East.” 

The picture of Israel presented to the Soviet 
readers is thus consistent. It may not even lack 
a Jewish angle. Were Israel to be portrayed ob- 
jectively and correctly, were Soviet readers to 
be told that its population had doubled and that 
Israel’s gates are open to all Jews, such informa- 
tion might evoke a sympathetic response among 
Soviet Jews. It should be remembered that when 
the Soviet Union supported the establishment 
of Israel in the UN four years ago, Russian Jews 
responded with a wave of enthusiasm and many 
of them began to hope that the hour of their 
own redemption had struck. The Soviet atro- 
city stories about Israel are thus also motivated 
by the desire to discourage in the minds of Soviet 
Jews any hopes of emigration. 


The Book of The Miracle 


by Maurice Samuel 


T IS A LONG TIME since a book has moved me 
as much as this one* to a sense of personal 
responsibility. I am not referring only to the 
obligation we all feel to share with as many 
others as possible a peculiar intellectual delight. 
Certain principles and perspectives are involved 
here for Jews and Zionists of the kind who read 
this magazine, and the book derives a non- 
literary importance from the illumination it 
casts on them. . 
Having begun thus portentously, I am aware 
of another obligation—to assure the reader that 
he does not have to approach this book as it 
were with girded loins. It is not one of those 
edifying “must” books which yield their re- 
wards only to the laborious and dedicated. Its 
greatness is, in fact, half concealed by its im- 
mediate, irresistible charm; it has a lightness 
which almost deceives—almost, but not quite, 
for even the unwariest reader will stop here and 


* The Second Scroll, by Abraham M. Klein, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.75. 


there, in the midst of a hearty laugh, or a deep 
sigh, and exclaim under his breath: ‘“What’s 
that? What’s that? I think he’s putting some- 
thing over on me, something important, too. 
I'll have to come back to this passage.”’ And he 
will. Meanwhile, however, he is held captive 
by the narrative and the style. 


In short, it is a multiple theme which moves 
here on a number of levels. On the first level 
there is a story, stam a maisseh, of a Canadian 
poet, Klein himself, who is commissioned by his 
publisher to go to Israel and make up an an- 
thology in English translation of the latest He- 
brew poets of the Homeland. “‘Go into the mar- 
ket place,” says the publisher, ‘and get me an 
Isaiah. Of psalmodists bring me only the best. 
Cull me a canticle in the fields of En Gedi.” 
(If that is how Canadian publishers speak, I'd 
like to meet a couple of them). And Klein takes 
advantage of the commission to go in search, 
simultaneously, of a lost Uncle Melech, of Rat- 
no, in the Ukraine. Lost in two senses; for this 
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uncle was once an Ilui and a light in Israel, after- 
wards became a renegade, then turned back, and 
by devious paths is now on his way to liberated 
Israel. And the dutiful nephew is in physical 
pursuit. 

This maisseh, simple, and moving, and 
straightforward, is sustained to the end, and al- 
ways it maintains its hold on the emotions. But 
somewhere along the line we suddenly perceive 
that it has become legend, too; it is a universal 
as well as a particular. The griefs and frustra- 
tions of Uncle Melech and Nephew Abe con- 
verging on Israel; these are wandering Jews 
(wanderers in the spirit, too) responding to 
Isaiah: “And it shall come to pass in that day 
that the Lord shall set his hand again the second 
time to recover the remnant of his people, which 
shall be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, and 
from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
and from Shinar, and from the islands of the 
sea.” The anguish of the individual is sublima- 
ted into the destiny of a people. 

On a third level this sublimation reveals the 
spirit of the Galut, and makes intelligible the 
humor of the Yiddish-speaking Jew. Surely, you 
would think, a story so tragic personally, so 
exalted nationally, must employ throughout a 
style of overcharged loftiness, must leave the 
reader exhausted by the experience. Not a bit 
of it. The book is—fantastic though it sounds 
—predominantly gay! As gay, in fact, as the 
tragic stories of Sholem Aleichem. To laugh at 
misery without posing as a saint, or affecting 
the Byronic or macabre, is of the essence of Yid- 
dish Galut humor. I have not till now seen that 
essence so limpidly distilled in English. 

The writer, a master artificer of the English 
language (of this more below) himself manages 
to convey the sense of a Galut presence—a mul- 
tiple Jew. We have here the corybantic glee- 
fulness of the Chassid, the sly irony of the Lit- 
vak, the earthiness and sensuosness of the 
Ukraininian and Roumanian Jew, the penetra- 
tion and far-ranging allusiveness of the Talmud- 
ist, the hints also, not (God forbid,) of the 
hofer be-ikkar (renegade), but certainly of one 
who is at least a bissel gechapt in der maisseh 
(suspect). I must again refer to Sholem Alei- 
chem, and to Tevyeh, the Galut Jew in excelsis. 
Only a gloomy religious pedant would read 
blasphemy into Tevyeh’s half-jocular, half-seri- 
ous exchanges with the Judge of the World. So 
with Klein’s tongue-in-cheek playfulness in 
matters Jewish. They do not diminish, they 
heighten, the experience of faith. 

The playfulness is Chassidic, whether by ori- 
gin or association does not matter. It makes 
plausible the incredible, namely, that there was 
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a thing called delight in Jewishness, even in the 
darkness of exile (incredible, that is, to the out- 
side world and to assimilated Jews). Klein thus 
recalls his first Jewish lessons: “The old Tannen- 
baum, round little pygmy of eighty, bearded to 
the breastbone, was my teacher, and I recall how 
it was his custom, as I struggled with the vowel- 
signs—those beneath the letters, like prompters 
prompting, those beside the letters, like nudgers 
nudging, and those on top, like whisperers 
whispering—how it was his custom to urge me 
forward from each mystic block to the next 
with repeated promise of pennies from heaven.” 
He tells of Sukkoth and the circling about the 
Almemar: “As every year, the old Kuznetzov 
was already ecstatically exhilerated; his beard 
awry, his muddy features shiny pink, his very 
pockmarks hieratic like unleavened bread, he 
was dancing—a velvet-mantled scroll in his 
arms—with a fine, other-worldly abandon, as 
his friends clapped hands in time.” 


There are fourth and fifth levels, and still 
others, (some extraneous to the book!), which 
beckon, and remain to be investigated. Let these 
three suffice here. But let it be added that Klein’s 
playfulness, Yiddish-Galut throughout, is never- 
theless transferable, therefore universal, and ap- 
plies itself as effectively to non-Jewish matter. 

He thus describes the learned and subtle Mon- 
signor Piersanti of Rome, a Catholic fisher of 
souls, who had cast his net for the wandering 
Uncle Melech: “A man full of sympathy and 
understanding. He had, too, a very courtly 
manner, was extremely well-read—I got the 
impression it was his special duty to read all the 
books on the Index. As we talked of the atroci- 
ties which had made lurid our decade, and of 
the unplumbable depths from which their mo- 
tives sprang, the Monsignor was double edged 
with paradox aimed at the easy explanations that 
both the economists and the psychiatrists had to 
offer for the world’s ills. It was as if he were 
plucking playfully now a tuft of Marx’s beard, 
now a tuft of Freud’s.” 

Of the sensuous-plastic or earthy side I quote 
one passage, to which my saliva responded at 
once without any preconditioning of Pavlov’s 
dog. It is from his description of the fruit mar- 
ket of Casablanca: “Golden oranges of Tetuan, 
pyramided; navelled, the pomegranates of Mar- 
rakech; Meknes quince; the sun sweet inside their 
little globes, and upon their skins the mist of 
unforgotten dawns, the royal grapes of Rabat. 
Even the sheathed onions, mauve, violet, pink, 
poll-tufted like the warriors of the Atlas, seemed 
fruit that I had never seen before. And domin- 
ating—whether in the smooth, cool round, or, 
sliced, as crimson little scimitars adorning the 
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Negro smile—were watermelons, miniature A fri- 
cas, jungle-green without, and within peopled 
by pygmy blacks set sweetly in their world of 
flesh.” 


OST OF THE FOREGOING is, frankly, tempta- 
tion and seduction—emphasis on the sheer 
readableness of the book, which I must try to 
establish before going on to its significance. On 
the other hand, the book would have no signific- 
ance at all without this dazzling attractiveness. 
The author would never have been able to con- 
vey his intention by mere discourse and descrip- 
tion and narrative; only infection is equal to the 
task. And he intends (among other things) 
nothing less than to recapture the lyric bliss 
which the Return inspired in the Prophets. 

No paltry ambition this—though one need 
not accuse the author of having been aware of 
it in these terms; and the difficulty is pointed 
by a paradox. There are two dominant beliefs 
about the singing literature of the Return from 
Babylon. One, orthodox, proclaims that the 
verses were anticipation, pure prophecy. There 
is much to be said for this: anticipation is al- 
ways more blissful than realization. The other 
asserts, Higher-Critically, that generations, cen- 
turies, had passed, before the Jews realized what 
a miracle had taken place, and the outburst of 
jubilation came long after Zerubabel, Ezra and 
Nehemiah had become half legends. In either 
case, it is clear that no one credits the contempo- 
raries of the miracle with the power to express 
it; or perhaps even with the sensitivity to be 
actively aware of it. 

To be sure, we are told that when the building 
of the second temple was begun in Zerubabel’s 
days, “many of the priests and Levites and chiefs 
of the fathers, who were ancient men, that had 
seen the first house, when the foundation of this 
was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud 
voice; and many shouted aloud for joy. So that 
the people could not discern the noise of the 
shout of joy from the noise of the weeping of 
the people . . .” They were deeply moved by 
the event, they laughed and wept together. But 
they had not, it seems, that alertness of response 
which issues in eternally infectious words. Be- 
fore or after them, by centuries, the event so 
penetrated a few visionaries that these, the non- 
participants, were moved to the everlasting 
verses of redemption; and so it is in Isaiah— 
strangely enough—that we experience to the 
depths the meaning of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

No doubt the generation which is the worked- 
on material of a miracle is exhausted by it; 
nothing is left over for chronicling the experi- 
ence. This, and not “the need for perspective,” 
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as we usually put it, accounts for the absence of 
singers in the time of action. We, the—often 
reluctant—material of our contemporaneous 
miracle of reborn Israel, feel ourselves to be 
depleted of the sense of wonder. We know that 
we ought to feel, more consistently, more en- 
duringly than we do, on a higher level, more 
creatively, the marvel without parallel. Instead, 
we have fallen into exhaustion, we are querulous, 
we plod when we ought to leap, we are dis- 
appointed, and disappointed with ourselves for 
feeling disappointed. Well, it is possible that not 
the least miraculous element in the business is 
that we carry on, and will continue to carry on, 
without inspiration. 

But here, in Klein’s book, a sudden and almost 
unbelievable reversal has taken place. Here the 
reward is vouchsafed us against the rules. A man 
in the midst of the miracle—and he not a brood- 
ing spectator, but an actual, sweat-covered fel- 
low-laborer—has released the note of pure joy. 
And it is so authentic, so uninvolved in doubt, 
calculation, irritability of partisanship or mean- 
ness of the moment, that for an instant we per- 
ceive the whole millenial trajectory. 

All that I have read hitherto, in several lan- 
guages, on the miracle, has been forced and 
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transitory—yes, from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself to the latest screech of propa- 
ganda. This, it will be obvious from the fore- 
going, is not a reproach, and not even a com- 
plaint. It is the acknowledgement of an all but 
inevitable condition. And here is sheer delight. 
The Second Scroll sounds off for some prophet 
of centuries past, undiscovered, or one waiting 
his turn some centuries hence, unborn. But even 
as in the Ezra account, we cannot discern the 
noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the 
weeping of the people. We of this generation 
have been the witnesses of a miracle of evil and 
destruction, as well as of one of grace and crea- 
tion. There has been no commensurate utter- 
ance for the former, any more than for the 
latter. On this subject, too, I have read widely 
persistently, professionally, and have resigned 
myself to what seemed to be the inevitable. In 
The Second Scroll we come nearest to the right 
word for what happened to six million of us 
in Europe. And it is so interwoven with the 
theme of the redemption, its sorrows and terrors 


are so blended with the singing and rapture of. 


Israel Resurrected, that we put down the book 
in a daze, and wonder what our feelings really 
are. 

I will not quote in illustration of these asser- 
tions. The reader has been given enough to get 
a measure of the genius of the writing, and more 


than he deserves if he is not going to get the 
book. 


SINcE THIS IS NOT, strictly speaking, a review, 

it would seem out of place to make more 
than passing mention of the writer’s peculiar 
style. This is far from the case. It so happens 
that Klein’s management of English has certain 
implications beyond, or in addition to, a con- 
sideration of English literature. 

I have said that he is a master craftsman. His 
assiduous and diligent enjoyment of the word 
as such comes from an immensely sophisticated 
knowledge of its structure and history. No one 
who reads this book is surprised to learn that 
he is a student and interpreter of James Joyce. 
Structurally, too, The Second Scroll has an affi- 
nity with the elaborate Joycean technique of 
symbolism: but of .this nothing more will be 
said here. Except that, from where I stand, 
those special merits of the book are so much 
gravy. What Klein has done with English is, 
roughly, break it down in order to introduce 
a coloration of his own—of ours, in fact. He 
does not get down, as Joyce does, to the actual 
fragmentation of the word itself. It is the style 
which he disassembles and reassembles with a 
curious new effect: a new effect which gives 
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us our first intimation of what might be called 
Judaeo-English. 

Again we must take note, at once, of certain 
implications, to affirm some, deny others. Ju- 
daeo-English would be analogous to Judaeo. 
German (Ur-Yiddish) in that it is the peculiar 
twist which a Jewish group cultural expression 
would give to English style. It would not b 


analogous to Judaeo-German in the npc 


of ghettoization, folkishness and lack of instruc- 
tion. That is, it would not be East Side English, 
as caricatured by popular novelists, pushed to 
an extreme. Far from it. We shall never have 
in America a Jewish culture, régionaliste, in- 
digenous, and yet in our tradition, if we think 
of separation and privacy. We shall have it, 
if at all, only as a consequence of complete ac- 
ceptance of our locale. A Jewish culture in 
America can exist only in symbiosis with an 
American culture. 

But it comes down to this: whatever may be 
the case here and there today, whatever indi- 
vidual anachronisms may be found tomorrow, 
an American Jew, to have Jewish culture at all, 
must have American culture too. We will never 
again produce the so-called simple Jewish Folk- 
mensch. That was possible only when Jewish 
life in the diaspora consisted—as Dubnov cor- 
rectly pointed out—of what were virtually 
colonies. The Jewish person, carrying the Jew- 
ish values, will have to belong to an intellectual 
élite. And this élite, as a group, will have to 
sound a note of its own in American culture. 

Something of that note we already catch in 
The Second Scroll. Chord is perhaps a better 
word, for it is a composite. Klein sounds, simul- 
taneously, in harmony, many depths of western 
culture and of Jewish knowledge and tradition. 
Allusions vibrate in the overtones of each note 
in the chord: here we catch an echo of a Yiddish 
proverb, there of a Biblical verse, elsewhere of a 
dispute of the Babylonian academies. For full 
enjoyment of the book one must have a point 
to point identity of equipment with the author: 
Bible and Talmud and modern Hebrew poetry; 
experience of the cheder, the synagogue, the 
public school, the university; recollection of, 
at least, or contact by home talk with, the last 
big Jewish subcivilization of Europe: acquaint- 
ance by reading with recent history, and ac- 
quaintance by participation with the making 
of the Jewish State. But also, a deep-grounded 
love of the English language, of parts of its vast 
literature, an organic—not provisional—self- 
identification with the spiritual struggles of the 
west, 

It is asking a great deal—but not by tradition- 
al Jewish standards. Judaism was always exemp- 
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lified, at centre, by an intellectual elite, and 
in the mass a recognition existed, and nostalgia 
for membership. Not here is the main difficulty 
with this concept of our culture in the west, 
but a doubt as to the historic feasibility of such 
a long-range spiritual enterprise. 

It will, however, seem a little less formidable, 
historically speaking, if we see it thus: in all ad- 
vanced countries there rise from time to time 
cultural groups which have their own atmos- 
phere and tonality (e.g., the New England 
Transcendentalists). No one challenges them as 
an aberration or doubts their value. They have 
their day, they disappear. Their impermanence 
is due to their topicality; they deal perhaps with 
eternal problems, but it is in a temporal idiom. 
The possibility that a Jewish group of this kind 
can acquire permanence is based on the dura- 
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bility of the manifold idioms it uses and lives 
by: of religion, of history, of endogamy, and 
of a feeling of destiny. 

The literary idiom of that Jewish culture in 
the west is yet to be created; or let me say that 
it is in process of creation in The Second Scroll. 
And this brings me back to the opening sentence 
of this statement, concerning the sense of re- 
sponsibility which the book has awakened in me. 
If I am at all right—as I think after many re- 
readings, which began with the manuscript 
nearly a year ago, and continue in the published 
volume—we are face to face with an important 
event not simply in English or Anglo-Jewish 
literature, but in the life of English-speaking 
Jewry. The direct, unreflectingly pleasure we 
derive from the reading of the book should not 
deflect our attention from this remarkable fact. 


Self - Abasement on Broadway 


by Julius Horwitz 


ie PEOPLE GATHERED under the marquee. 
Little boys in holiday suits, fathers standing 
close by, one hand shoved tightly into a pocket, 
looking officiously up 45th Street. Family groups 
trying to outshine one another’s tweed, worsted, 
nylon, suede, alligator, and even a little mink. 
It was like a wedding at home. The crowd un- 
der the marquee came to be happy. Tickets had 
been bought weeks in advance. All the ticket 
holders had heard that the show. was a “riot.” 
And who doesn’t like to laugh? The people had 
come from the Bronx, out of the bleak elevator 
buildings west of upper Broadway, and from 
Brooklyn. They gathered under the marquee 
waiting to laugh, for verily, the “Borscht Ca- 
pades” had finally come to New York. 

The lights dimmed. The fire curtain rose. 
A burst of juke box Yiddish music—the music 
cut-rate record shops blare out onto 14th Street. 
Then two girls in shorts came out to announce 
in unison that they were happy to be in New 
York after making the long trip from Los 
Angeles. The drop curtain parted. A sign 
stretching across the top of the stage read ““The 
Bar Mitzvah Ranch.” A little man with a Char- 
lie Chase moustache, wearing a four gallon cow- 
boy hat, riding chaps and a Saturday night Ft. 
Worth shirt, moved downstage blowing and 
waving his clarinet. An instant later the stage 
was filled with cowboys and cowgirls leaping 
around to a “Yiddish Square Dance.” The 
dance lasted a few minutes and then Mickey Katz 
told a joke in mixed English and Yiddish, drop- 
ping the word pupick with the subtlety of a 


kettle drum boom—and the first laugh began. 
“See! I told you! He speaks Yiddish!” 
Mickey Katz spoke Yiddish on a Broadway 
stage in the Royale Theatre, right on West 45th 
Street. Shubert’s Alley is only two doors away, 
and there Ginger Rogers plays in “Love and Let 
Love.” How long that play will last not even 
the wisest Broadway producer could predict. 
But the “Borscht Capades” had no such prob- 
lem. It would remain at the Royale Theatre 
until an “impossible-to-explain” but huge ratio 
of the two million Jewish population of New 
York City would view the proceedings. The 
“impossible-to-explain-ratio” had worked in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Cleveland, and though 
New York is supposed to be unique, there was 
no reason why a phenomenon that had worked 
elsewhere shouldn’t work in New York. 


‘THE “BORSCHT CAPADES” as a stage presenta- 

tion is not even on the level of a hastily 
thrown together army camp show. The only ex- 
cuse for its existence is a pandering of the Yid- 
dish language. Yiddish is used to run the gamut 
from dismal jokes about garment workers to 
embarrassing kudos to Israel. The language isn’t 
used to attain a deeper communication between 
the performer and the audience. The old, al- 
most forgotten and better off forgotten, jokes 
of the early days of the Russian Jewish immi- 
grant’s introduction and accommodation to 
American life are told again and again. The 
jokes aren’t told because of their inherent wit 
but only for their recognizable quality. The 
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“Capades” depends on recognition instead of 
communication. 


How does a Jewish audience recognize itself? 
What went on in the minds of the producers 
when they planned the vulgar hodge-podge 
called “Borscht Capades?” Did they have a 
vision of a specific audience? Did they plan to 
recreate on Broadway the hysteria of two weeks 
in the mountains; the borscht circuit; the college 
boy waiters; the sixteen different desserts, five 
kinds of broiled meat, tables piled high. Eat, 
stuff, this is a holiday. Where are the trees? 
Who looks at the forest? God made a hole in 
the ground and filled it with water. The bath- 
ing suit has to be changed twice a day. The 
cocktail dress for evening. The Fiesta Room. 
A five piece band plays a tango. Girls sitting 
so sad, alone, at a table sipping a rum cola, wait- 
ing for a man to say “Won‘t you dance with 
me?” Five acts at night—imported from Broad- 
way. The black form-fitting beaded evening 
dress and the white shining spotlight on the stage 
of the Casino. 


On Broadway the comedian comes out. He 
rolls up his pants and squeaks: “I want to thank 
my Uncle Harry for the fountain pen he gave 
me. May his nose run so long as my pen leaks!” 
The audience laughs. Who hasn’t had a Bar 
Mitzvah? What family doesn’t possess a daugh- 
ter who wants to be married? The mountains 
loom like formalized dreams. What other dreams 
are there? Oh, yes, a Jewish state. Israel! An 
anti-discrimination editorial in the Times. Mem- 
ories of sweet melodies. But they sound better 
in swing. Consequently a Yiddish Square Dance! 
Look fellows, we'll open the show with a Yid- 
dish Square Dance, think of it, a Yiddish Square 
Dance. What Jew dances the square dance? 
It’s strictly American. So we'll show a Yiddish 
Square Dance, get the point? 


The audience at the “Capades” roars its ap- 
plause for the Yiddish Square Dance. They howl 
at the comedians. They clap and cheer and 
laugh half falling out of their seats at every 
Yiddish phrase that carricatures their own exist- 
ence. They laugh at themselves. And that is 
what the “Borscht Capades” is all about. A 
penitential trip by subway to the Royale Thea- 
ter. The best clothes are worn for the ritual. 
The whole family comes. The jokes the audience 
laughs at tell the stereotyped story of over-eat- 
ing, sexual indulgence, the clamoring and claw- 
ing to get into the “real” world. And this vision, 
sadly enough, is believed. But who are the peo- 
ple who believe this vision? Not the people 
who clamor and claw to get into the “real” 
world, but people who work hard 50 weeks a 
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year, and then take a bus to the Catskills where 
for two weeks they overeat. 


THE MAIN macher of the “Capades” is Mickey 

Katz. Katz could almost be a comedian if 
he dared. But he tells a joke and runs off stage. 
And the jokes he does tell are tired, old, standard 
joke-book stuff, intervals between band num- 
bers. He also plays the clarinet and leads the 
orchestra in tunes titled “The Yiddish Mule 
Train,” the “Geshray of de Vilde Katchke.” 
Throughout the performance he wears a cowboy 
suit. Why he should wear a cowboy suit is 
never made quite clear. But the same can be 
said for the entire proceedings. It’s a sociologi- 
cal phenomenon, not a theaterical performance. 
Trying to seriously comment on the “‘Capades” 
itself would be like seriously attempting to com- 
ment on the daily doings of a gibbering disc 
jockey. The success of the revue is due to fac- 
tors beyond the actual staging. The hard fact 
to note is that the “Capades” is actually being 
produced on Broadway, that seats are sold out 
most nights of the week, and outside the walls 
of the Royale Theater there is a potential audi- 
ence of two million. 


The 2nd Avenue theaters wouldn’t produce 
the “Borscht Capades.” It would be hooted off 
the stage. What Jewish producer on 2nd Avenue 
would dare offer a show consisting of a band 
number, followed by a so-so singer, an insipid 
ballet, a comedienne who sings one of those 
ihorribly contrived autobiographical songs, then 
‘another band number, two harmonizing sisters, 
and then close the act with a hurried ballet titled 
“From Egypt to Israel.” And ask $4.80, $3.60— 
$1.80 for the last rows? And what 2nd Avenue 
audience would sit unprotesting through a per- 
formance of an 18-year old who leaps around 
the stage, claps his hands, jumps up and down 
in a fashion that has come to be recognized as 
great artistic talent and then settles downstage 
to sing as vulgar a song as has ever been sung 
in the theater? The 18-year old sings in Yiddish 
because this is an English-Yiddish revue. He 
must also announce to the audience that he is 
proud to be a Jew. And not only is he proud 
to be a Jew but he must also give his approval 
in song to the High Holy Days, Passover, Yom 
Kippur, Rosh Hashanna and the happy holiday 
when little children parade with a blue flag and 
an apple on a stick! The loud applause hides the 
embarrassment! The 2nd Avenue audience de- 
mands fantasy, broad farcical humor, intricate 
plots, beautiful leading women and that the 
final curtain fall on a distribution of justice that 
couldn’t possibly be realized in a Hester Street 
cold water flat. But the “Borscht Capades” offers 
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none of these things. Its single premise is that 
a large ratio of the Jewish population of a city 
will come to a Broadway theater if it is offered 
entertainment labeled as Yiddish, and no ques- 
tions will be asked. On the Broadways of every 
large-sized community in America where it has 
played it has proven its premise. 


Originally, the ‘“‘Borscht Capades” opened for 
a one-night stand in Los Angeles. It remained 
to play for six months to packed houses. But 
New York likes to make its own judgments The 
“Borscht Capades” was received with mixed 
emotions on the night of September 17, 1951. 
What could a reviewer say? This singer has a 
good voice. This singer has a poor voice. This 
comedian tells jokes eighty years old. This come- 
dian tells jokes only twenty years old. The “Ca- 
pades” had no overall intelligence they could 
comment on. But the success of the “Capades” 
didn’t depend on favorable reviews from the 
New York press. Its success depended on a spe- 
cific audience of people who wouldn’t go down 
to 2nd Avenue to see a Yiddish-English musical 
comedy, but who. would boast about having 
seen the “‘Capades” on Broadway. 


HE QUESTION to ask is this: What is specifical- 

ly Yiddish in the “Borscht Capades?” And 
the answer is, nothing, except the use of some 
Yiddish phrases and words. But if the use of 
Yiddish still has its attractions, then why do not 
the 2nd Avenue theaters attract greater audi- 
ences? Why did the Yiddish Art Theater fail? 
And the answer is in the laughter at the Royale 
Theater. The audience is laughing at the Yid- 
dish language, at Jewish symbols with which 
jokes in English are exploded—in short, the 
audience snickers, laughs and roars at itself. 
All the English jokes are exploded with Yiddish 
phrases. The “Mule Train” is translated into 
Yiddish. “Come On To My House” turns out 
to be filled with chopped liver, gefilte fish, kugel. 
The ballet dancers whirl around the stage with 
their hands stuck up in the air in supplication 
to candles being lit on Friday night. “This is 
art, can’t you see, art! Ballet!” Every able- 
bodied comedian has to announce between his 
jokes that he has been honorably discharged 
from the United States Army! The specific 
Jewish content of the “Capades” is not the tragi- 
comic mask of the theater, but a nauseous stereo- 
type, an image that is believed in by the hilari- 
ous audience itself, strangely trying to prove by 
their laughter that they are just a bit outside 
of the joke. But laughter is serious business. 


It must be! The ‘“Capades” is not the “Our 
Town” of the English-Yiddish revues. The bare 
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stage, the casual staging, the naive ballets, might 
lead one to believe it. But the final moment of 
the show, with the cast linking its arms spelling 
out in loud voices—I S$ R A E L !—would dis- 
pell such a belief. Mickey Katz has a tendency 
to perform throughout the proceedings as 
though the curtain will close on him at any mo- 
ment. The anxiety seems to be communicated 
to the entire cast. Get the performance over 
with quickly or we may be found out! And 
it is at this point of tension that the revue gains 
its greatest support from the audience. For the 
audience, too, despite its laughter, would like 
to see the revue come to an end. 


“BAGELS AND Yox” which is playing on Broad- 

way at 47th Street, flags flying, barkers, 
and all, three shows a day, one at twelve o’clock 
midnight, gives its customers free bagels and 
cream cheese and has everything from a ventrilo- 
quist whose wooden dummy speaks Yiddish to 
a serious opera singer who indulges in telling 
Yiddish jokes. The word bagel is everywhere on 
the marquee. A tree planted in the theater has 
bagels growing out of the branches. At 8:45 
a yell is heard. “Bagels! Bagels!” The enter- 
tainers come down the aisle with baskets of 
bagels, filled with cream cheese provided by an 
enterprising cheese manufacturer. Cream cheese 
and bagels, free, eat all you like. People bite into 
their bagels; they are real, just like we eat at 
home on Sunday mornings. This is real Yiddish 
life. The master of ceremonies, a professional 
joke teller, merciless in unfolding dialect stories 
wears a dinner jacket. Israel is in the Near East, 
so a concoction of eastern voodoo dancers cavort 
about the stage. At intermission time the audi- 
ence is cordially invited to eat bagels and cream 
cheese again, this time in the lobby. See, we’re 
one big happy family of bagel eaters! 


The pretense is dropped in “Bagels and Yox.” 
Yiddish is overtly used as a comic stage mask. 
Yiddish is hurled at the audience with the vul- 
garity of Amos and Andy practicing their Negro 
dialect. The laughter is driven inward. On one 
occasion even the comedian feels it necessary to 
preface his remarks by saying, “I don’t want 
you to feel this is offensive . . .” But both 
“Borscht Capades” and “Bagels and Yox” de- 
pend for their existence on a pandering of the 
Yiddish language, and the “humor” rolls along. 
Both revues wouldn’t remain open a second 
night if the self-abasing use of Yiddish was 
dropped out. In the dark theaters the audiences 
eat free bagels, and laugh at the distorted image 
of themselves. 
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The Ransom 


A Sketch from the Life of the Yemenites 


by Eliezer Smoli 


I STROLLED through the densely spaced tents 
of a reception camp for Yemenites situated 
in Sharon. Barefoot children dressed in tatters, 
their faces radiant, splashed in the mud. A 
group of women crowded about an open fire 
with their pots and pans, their tongues working 
incessantly. Old men, thin and _ shrivelled, 
strolled among the tents. They leaned on their 
canes, they sighed, but their wrinkled faces re- 
flected the peace of wisdom. 

“What is your name?” I asked a little girl. 

“Her name is Ziona,” her mother answered. 

“Do you like it in Israel?” I asked her. 

“God will be merciful,” several of the women 
responded in unison. 

The men, on their part, placed their hands 
over their hearts and answered individually: 

“The Lord, blessed be He, will cause us to 
love His name.” 

“The Lord, blessed. be He, will grant us His 
mercy.” 

“Tet us be grateful that we are among those 
who have returned.” 

The sound of prayer and of study floated 
from many tent entrances. 

“Peace to you,” I said entering one of the 
tents. 

“Blessed is the one who comes, my son. Enter.” 

Four unmade beds nearly filled the tent. In 
a corner were heaped blankets and unused 
clothes. On the bed nearest the entrance an 
old man sat engrossed in a book. His feet were 
bent under him, Turkish fashion, and his hands 
were inserted into the sleeves of his brown 
cloak. To the right stood a cup with the rem- 
nants of coffee, and on the left a long-stemmed 
nargileh. 

“What are you studying Mori?” I asked him. 

“Pirkei D’Rabbi Eliezer, my son,” he said. 

“And what does it say there?” 

“What is says? Listen, my son: Father Abra- 
ham went to visit Ishmael. On the way he was 
met by an angel. When will the rule of Ishmael 
end? Abraham asked. The angel replied: When 
the highways will be cleared and the destroyed 
cities will be rebuilt and two brothers will con- 
tend for the kingdom. Only then will the 
scion of David arise and rebuild the Temple.” 

“What does this passage signify?” I asked. 

The old man smiled and said: “It is written 
that the wise man keeps his eyes in his head. 


But nowadays the wells are filled up. Should I 
read it to you a second time?” 

He read the passage again, accentuating each 
word. Since I still failed to grasp the meaning 
of the obscure paragraph he nodded compas- 
sionately and gave me his interpretation and 
comment: “These days human wisdom has di- 
minished and people fail to see the deep mean- 
ing of the ancients. What does this passage 
signify? you ask. Read,” and he pushed the 
book before my face. “Important things are 
hinted here, my son. Two brothers will contend 
for the kingdom. Who are they, but Ahmed and 
Hassan, the sons of Imam Yachia of Yemen 
who contended and warred for their father’s 
throne? And what does it say after that? It 
says that after their quarrel a scion of the seed 
of David will arise and rebuild the Temple.” 


A\s HE TALKED there came to our ears the sound 

of violent shouting by the women outside, 
and before we had a chance to look out to see 
the cause of the commotion, a tall, thin girl 
rushed into the tent and cried out in a fright- 
ened voice: “Grandfather! Grandfather! Hide 
me, quick. Yachia came to school and tried to 
take me away by force.” 

Outside the tent the women shouted at some- 
one: “Get away from here. You won’t take 
Yonah from here. God curse you, you wicked 
man son of a wicked man. 

“Mori Daud,” they called to the old man 
inside the tent, “rise, Mori Daud, rise and break 
the head of this wicked one.” 

The dark-skinned girl looked like a fright- 
ened animal. She alternately pinched her cheeks, 
tore her hair and wrung her hands as she stood 
trembling in the tent. 

“Bend down, daughter, and crawl under the 
bed,” the old man advised her. He rose from 
the cot. “Just do not fear.” 

“Let go,” a thick male voice was heard out- 
side accompanied by heavy breathing as of one 
wrestling. 

“We will not let you go,” the women 
screamed. 

“T will beat you,” the man threatened. 

“Beat, go ahead and beat us, you wicked man. 
But we won’t let you take Yonah.” 

a I am afraid,” the girl whimp- 
ered. 
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“Be silent, daughter.” 

A tall man with a pointed black beard and 
long, waving earlocks rushed into the tent. His 
eyes flashed with anger, his clothes were torn 
and foam flecked his lips. The women held on 
to his hands and he dragged them after him. 

“God shame you, you wicked man,” they 
screamed. 

“Go out of here,” the old man advised them. 

“Go to the devil,” they cried at the thin man 
as they obeyed the old man’s command to leave. 


"PEACE TO YOU,” the tall man greeted Mori 
Daud and collapsed wearily on one of the 
cots. 

“There is no peace for the wicked,” the old 
man retorted in anger and placed the nargileh 
in the center of the tent. 

“Leave him alone,” he admonished the wo- 
men who remained clustered at the tent ent- 
rance. “It will not be as he wishes.” 

“Mori Daud, give me back my Yonah, my 
wife,” the thin man said and stretched out his 
hands in a supplicating gesture. “She is my 
wife, married to me according to the law of 
Moses and Israel, under a canopy with a ring 
and dowry.” 

“Your pigeon has flown away,” one of the 
women outside called out and clapped her hands, 
and the other women burst out laughing. 

“There is law in Israel,” the man cried. 

“Give her a divorce,” the women shouted in 
unison. “She does not want you.” 

“Are you from the government?” the thin 
man asked me and began extracting a sheet 
of paper from his pocket. 

I didn’t answer. 

“We are all children of Him whose name we 
love and of the government of Israel,” Mori 
Daud remarked with a smile. “The girl will 
not go with you.” 

“Let him read this and judge,” the thin man 
exclaimed shoving the sheet of paper in my 
direction. 

“Is this the marriage certificate?” the women 
laughed. “What of it! This day you will divorce 
her.” 

“Read it, read it, please,” the 
man implored with tears in his 
eyes. When I made no move to 
take the paper, he unfolded it and 
began chanting: “In the name of 
God the merciful; the all just; to 
whom there is no like; in a happy 
hour; with joy and gaiety and 


mercy; all wishes of bride and + 


groom and guests be fulfilled; 
children of Jacob; seed of Israel; 
rejoice in Zion; blossom like a 
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rose; God send them blessings; wealth is inherited 
from parents; but a good woman is from God.” 

He paused and the words stuck in his throat. 
“It says here: He who finds a wife finds good- 
ness, but I found bitterness like that of death.” 

“She is no match for you,” the old man said 
and bent down to pick up the marriage certifi- 
cate which had dropped to the floor. 

“Well? Will you give the poor girl a divorce?” 
the women shrieked outside. 

“A divorce?” Yachia shouted and grabbed 
the certificate from the old man’s hands. “It 
is said: He who divorces his first wife, the altar 
in the Temple sheds tears for him.” 

“The first!” the women laughed in derision. 
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“The first since I came to Israel,” Yachia 
muttered and lowered his head. 


“"ETEarR ME, Yachia, listen to me,” the old man 

said. ‘God is against it. Yonah is an 
orphan. I had to bring her up. She is my daugh- 
ter’s daughter. It was all an error. You beat 
her. You slap and beat and kick her.” 

“God forbid,” Yachia exclaimed, “there is no 
truth to it, Mori Daud. She slanders me.” 

“Liar, liar,” the women jeered outside. 

“Come, Yonah, come out, daughter,” the old 
man called in a soft voice to the girl to come 
out from her hiding place under the bed. 
“Come, daughter, don’t be afraid.” 

Yonah’s thin bare feet, then her crumpled 
dress, then her curly, uncombed head slowly 
emerged from under the cot. She rose and stood 
with her head bowed, a finger of one hand in 
her mouth, her other hand over her eyes. 

“She is here,” Yachia exclaimed and made as 
if to rush at her. 

“Don’t be afraid, daughter,” the old man 
said and stood between her and Yachia. 

“Did Yachia beat you, daughter?” 

The girl did not answer and only sobbed 
quietly. 

“Tell him, Yonah, tell him,” the women urged 
her. “He won’t be your husband any more.” 

The girl nodded her head in the affirmative. 

“Let her show signs of my beatings,” Yachia 
cried in anger. 

“You want to see?” the women jeered. ““Didn’t 
you beat her on the leg, and on the face, and 
on the back? There are plenty of scars for all 
to see.” 

“Didn’t I buy her with my own money, you 
wretches?” Yachia leaped toward the women. 

“Is she, God forbid, an animal to be bought?” 
the women shouted. 

“She is a mere child, an orphan.” 

“Didn’t I pay Mori Daud twenty-five Reals 
for her? Cash?” 

“We are no longer in Yemen, thank God,” 
the women sighed. 

“What? Are we to be like the Ashkenazim?” 
Yachia screamed. 

“It is forbidden in Israel. The government 
forbade it,” the women answered. 

“I will take her by force back to camp in 
Rosh Ha’Ain, Mori Daud; she is my wife.” 

“Grandfather,” the girl pleaded. 

“You will not go, Yonah; you will not go,’ 
the old man reassured her. 

“It says in the Torah,” Mori Daud said, “to 
consult the girl.” 

“She hasn’t sense to decide,” Yachia said and 
approached the girl. 
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“Do you want to go back to this man’s home?” 
the old man asked the girl. 

Yonah covered her face with her hands and 
said nothing. 

“Tell him, little one,” the women encouraged 
her. 

“No, grandfather, I don’t want to go,” she 
whispered and burst into tears. 

“She does not want to go with you,” the old 
man said stretching his hand to Yachia who 
turned pale. 

“Am I not her husband? Hadn’t I married 
her according to law?” Yachia raged. 

“Shut your mouth, cursed one,” the women 
shouted. 

“What do you ask of me?” Yachia turned to 
the girl. 

“A divorce,” she barely whispered. 

“Didn’t we tell you?” the women screamed. 

“And what will you do when you get a 
divorce?” 

“T will go to school.” 

“It is you, you witches, who put this notion 
into her head,” Yachia screamed waving the 
marriage certificate at the women. “A woman 
going to school,” he addressed the old man as 
if seeking his sympathy against such an outrage. 
Then he turned again to the women, “May your 
houses be destroyed and those of your fathers, 
cursed ones.” 


*"EJEAR ME, Yachia, hear me,” Mori Daud said 

as he led the girl toward the group of wo- 
men. “Of you Rabbi Meir said: He who marries 
his daughter to an ignoramus is like a man who 
binds her and places her before a lion.” 

“Mori Daud,” Yachia protested, “didn’t you 
teach me when I was a child?” 

“Had you learned much Torah you would 
have remembered what our sages of blessed 
memory had said,” Mori Daud reminded him. 
“They said: If the groom is an old man and 
the bride a young girl, the groom should be 
told: What do you wish with a young girl? Go 
to one like yourself and do not bring contention 
into your house.” 

“God grant you long life, Mori Daud,” the 
women called out. “She is still a young girl, 
an unfortunate orphan.” 

“So why did you sell her to me in Yemen 
and rob me of twenty-five Reals?” Yachia 
argued. “Is my money dead? Is it dirt? Is it 
money over which there is no law? Aren’t we 
Jews, God forbid?” 

The women whispered to each other. The 
girl sat digging her bare toe into the sandy 
floor of the tent and weeping quietly. Mori 
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Daud leaned against the tent pole, his eyes 
closed. Suddenly he made a decision. He pulled 
out a chest from under one of the cots and with 
shaking hands removed from it the scrolls of 
a Torah encased in yellow silk. 


“This I brought from Yemen, Yachia,” he 
said and kissed the Torah, “only this. So be it 
I find favor in the eyes of God, blessed be He, 
as this is the only possession I brought with me. 
I now sell you this sacred Torah and return to 
you the dowry which I received from you for 
Yonah in Yemen.” 


“Grandfather,” the girl exclaimed and fell at 
the old man’s feet. “Don’t give it to him. I will 


QUUEUUEQUUERORUECOGEGEOEQCLEOGEEERURCRCREUELEEOESEOUT TREE: 
UCEERUTEREREAUACED TET CR ERC ER TET 


Moses-—Sholem Asch’s Poorest 
Book 


By JACOB GLATSTEIN 


MOSES, by Sholem Asch. Translated by Maurice 
Samuel. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Tr Is DIFFICULT not to quarrel with a book like 

“MOSES” by Sholem Asch, but it would be 
much wiser to make peace with it the way one 
accepts a cold. Once you surrender to a cold, 
you are able to catch up on your sleep and gain 
two or three days of relaxation which no other 
illness so generously affords. “MOSES” is really 
an extremely relaxing book; you are familiar 
with the entire story. You know the tragic and 
symbolic fate of the central hero, who dies at 
the very gates of the Promised Land. You are 
certain that whatever emendations the author 
will make, and no matter how extended those 
changes may be, they will merely be marginal— 
they can never change the heart of the stirring 
story as told in the Pentateuch. 

Therein lies the grandeur and the placidity 
of the book; you know exactly what you are 
in for, chapter for chapter, and you settle down 
to hear the author re-tell a familiar tale. Even 
if you were to wander off at intervals, you 
would be certain not to lag too far behind. 
Eventually you would catch up with the rum- 
bling and grumbling of the Jews in the course 
of their forty years’ wandering in the desert. 

It is therefore relatively easy to accept a book 
like “MOSES” with equanimity. The musings 
of the author are always pleasantly boring. In 
all his preceding books, Asch, usually endowed 
with a healthy sense for melodramatic effects, 
almost never bored when he could exasperate. 


BOOKS 
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go with him, I will go this minute, but don’t 
sell the Torah.” 

“May this be your ransom; may the purity 
of the Torah protect you,” Mori Daud muttered 
as he brought the Torah to the girl’s face. “Kiss 
it, kiss the Torah, my orphan, and God will 
have mercy on you and on all of us with great 
compassion.” 

“God bless you,” Yachia said as he trudged 
out of the tent with heavy steps. “Tomorrow I 
will give her the divorce, and may the Blessed 
One have pity on us.” 


Translated from the Yiddish 
by SHLOMO Katz 


DUUEUEUUEEEACREEEEE TREE TREE CEE E TERCERA 


In his latest book, the author’s melodramatic 
gifts desert him frequently and the story flows 
with the milk and honey of antiquated boredom. 
Now boredom is really the prerogative of the 
exclusive clan of immortals in whose company, 
for one reason or another, the celebrated author, 
Sholem Asch, really belongs. But the boredom 
of the truly great was very often, in essence, 
a re-enactment of the invincible ennui of living. 
In the long ponderous asides of Tolstoy, Dick- 
ens or Melville, when their stories come to a 
halt, one always senses that the gap somehow re- 
captures the quality of human unhappiness. 
Those boring pages of great authors are in reality 
very clever devices. They are musical inter- 
mezzos, bringing to the reader a vision of the 
loneliness in which the literary titans surveyed 
the tragedy of human beings in conflict. 

The boredom of “MOSES” is of a happier 
and more trivial nature, and at times quite 
amusing. It is very beguiling, especially in those 
passages, which are more impersonal than any 
page in the Britannica, where the author ex- 
hibits his encyclopedic erudition. The learning 
is hot off the griddle and the fresh vapor it emits 
is part of the delectable quality of this enorm- 
ously expanded and turgid biblical story. 


[7 Is THEREFORE easy not to carp about this 

book but to read it and put it aside at will, 
whenever desired and for whatever reason. But 
to succumb to the facile and dubious qualities 
of this sort of writing would be a surrender to 
the mediocratized standards which our tragic 
century is imposing upon all realms of life. 
“MOSES” is really a childish book, weighty with 
its own pomposity, childish in its presumption 
to lead the great leader, interpret his laws, assist 
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in his struggles with God, judge and misjudge 
him. There are passages in the book where Asch 
dissents and even uses the editorial “we,” es- 
pecially in those passages where he comments on 
the tribal cruelty of Moses, or when he ration- 
alizes on the dietary laws which bear “the stamp 
of temporary purpose relating to the transition 
time in the wilderness.” 

The author is so intent on having his say that 
many times he abandons his own story and lapses 
into such editoralizing as: “No one will be found 
to excuse or to justify the action of Moses against 
the Midianites; but, without attempting an ex- 
cuse or justification, there is something to be 
said concerning the war of annihilation against 
Midian in the light of that moral attitude which 
characterized Moses.” 

I must report, unhappily, that I read the book 
both in the original Yiddish and in the very 
capable translation of Maurice Samuel, who 
often omits irrelevant passages and finds more 
suitable equivalents for the naive and vapid ex- 
pressions; but even the good taste of Samuel 
has availed the book very little. It is replete 
with passages that are the product of an author, 
who, not content with the role of writer, at- 
tempts to guide the destinies of nations and re- 
ligions. In his New Testamental trilogy, Asch 
was the espouser of a faith. His books, however 
objectionable to the Jewish mind and spirit, had 
at least the quality of having been written with 
missionary zeal. 

Here, on the grounds of the Old Testament, 
Asch feels very much in Cheder, with a real 
Jewish rabbi, and not with an adopted or con- 
verted Rabbi Yehoshua from Notzereth. He 
therefore makes himself at home and runs the 
entire show. He directs Moses, criticizes him, is 
often disturbed by his laws, severely critical of 
the Jews and the priests who “invented sacrifice 
for their own private gains.” He runs ahead of 
his own story, quoting the prophets who rail 
against the priests and their sacrifices. 

“MOSES” is really an attempt on Asch’s part 
to pave the way for the newer and more “merci- 
ful” civilization of Christianity and is to be 
understood as an introduction to his own New 
Testament trilogy. Someone spread the rumor 
that “MOSES” is the author’s effort to expiate 
his sins against the Jewish people. This is sheer 
nonsense. Asch’s “MOSES” was originally con- 
ceived as a cruel book of a cruel people, and the 
primitive and crude approach of Man to his 
God, justifying Asch’s own approach to the 
ethics of Christian civilization. 


[7 Is DISTRESSING to have to criticize Asch’s later 
books in terms of beliefs, but it seems to be 
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the avowed purpose of the author to give a new 
Torah to the so-called Judeo-Christian world. 
His “MOSES” (which I would be inclined to 
consider a part of his New Testamental tetra- 
logy) is no different from the preceding Chris- 
tian books with which the author has so com- 
pletely identified himself, and which wholly ob- 
literate his Jewish youth and his fruitful Jewish 
middle age. 

On purely artistic grounds, it is perplexing 
to follow the creative pattern of this rambling 
book. The author was evidently bewildered by 
his own cumulative erudition, not knowing how 
to organize or assemble it. The result is a strange- 
ly cold book, not unlike a text on how to write 
a biblical novel. The ingredients are mercilessly 
exposed to everyone. The door of the creative 
laboratory is open and anyone can peep in and 
see how the author handles his grandiloquent ma- 
terial, how he pieces together all the data that 
his bookshelves and pigeonholes can yield on the 
subject. 

Many a modern novelist is said to revert to 
the essay when his creative faculties desert him, 
but at least he weaves it into his work and at- 
tempts to make it part of the whole. But Asch 
abandons his story often to become the 
preacher, minus the inherent charm of the nov- 
elists of the eighteenth century, whose very 
naiveté was the poetry of their writing. Asch, 
who repeats all the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment, who is in on all the private conferences 
between God and Moses, who gives an unex- 
purgated recital of all the ten plagues, the hu- 
man protestations of Balaam’s ass, the opening 
of the earth and the swallowing up of Korah and 
all his adherents, becomes critical of other equal- 
ly miraculous doings, and does not hesitate to 
voice his stern opposition. 

“In order to surround the bringing of sacri- 
fice with a religious aura, the priests elaborated 
a complicated ritual to which every separate sac- 
rifice had to conform with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. They prescribed what was due on every 
ox or sheep or goat; what parts were to be 
burned as offering to God; what parts should be 
seethed and be given to the priests. They laid 
down rigid rules as to who might and who might 
not eat of the flesh of the sacrifices, who might 
and who might not remove the ashes and blood 
from the altar. The ritual was published in such 
form as to seem to have issued from the one al- 
mighty God, the Creator of heaven and earth.” 

Asch’s capacity for belief is tremendous. 
Every vision of Moses and every word of God 
is described, amplified and adorned with the 
minutest detail, but the narrator is unpredic- 
table. When we are about to assume that the 
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author of ““THE NAZARENE” has completely 
returned to the fold, he suddenly turns bible 
critic and subjects some of the biblical accounts 
to pedantic scrutiny, interpolating. material 
which callously rouses the reader out of the bib- 
lical stupor into which the author had evidently 
wanted to plunge him. 


Asch constantly keeps God and Moses on an 
intimate footing. “A great change in regard 
to the nature of the sacred ritual set in, since 
the incident of the Calf-god and after—with 
God and Moses. God and Moses were of one 
mind and whatever Moses demanded God gave 
in, more so after the Calf-god than before. And 
it almost seemed as if Moses controlled the will 
of the Omnipotent who also yielded in the mat- 
ter of the ritual.” 


This is the way the consultation on matters 
of ritual, and the subsequent subordination of 
God’s will to the demands of Moses, reads in 
the original Yiddish. The same passage is doc- 
tored in the translation and is lifted a bit above 
this homely scene of God-Moses interviews at 
which Asch eavesdropped at regular intervals. 


The same believing author turns sceptic, al- 
most without notice, and abolishes at will many 
biblical commandments, like dietary laws, which 
he terms “temporary,” or sits in judgment over 
Moses and the laws which he framed for the 
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priests, or charges him with “unforgivable” 
cruelty. 

The book, “MOSES,” has, it seems, a clear 
ideological purpose to bring Moses closer to 
Christian interpretation. Small wonder, then, 
that most English reviewers were quick to grasp 
this and to underscore the cruelty of the man, 
Moses, as a link in the chain of human evolution, 
which culiminated in the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is perhaps its ideological intent which makes 
the book hopelessly confused and murky. It 
relentlessly condemns the author on each and 
every page, and exposes all the glaring shortcom- 
ings which he had always managed to conceal 
behind a smokescreen of melodrama. It is a 
singularly arid book. The years of the desert 
really make a lonely desert of the book, devoid 
of refreshing sights or human and vital words. 

Asch freely utilizes Midrashim, Jewish legends 
and ancient Masoretic texts. Some of these help 
to illumine somewhat the dark and uninspired 
path of the author. There is nothing in the book 
to indicate which stories are lifted verbatim 
from ancient texts, but it can be set down as 
a rule, applying to the entire book, that where- 
ever a light is kindled, or wherever a passage re- 
flects imagination, it is not the author’s. 

Without these helpful passages, the book 
would be downright silly. With them, it is 
still Asch’s poorest book. 





Convert of All the Ages 


By WALLACE MARKFIELD 


to usher in the millenium of the 
commonplace and mediocre. 
Erich Hoffer’s severe and bril- 





THE TRUE BELIEVER, by Erich 
Hoffer. Harpers, 176 p. $2.50. 


TILL THE ARRIVAL of the nine- 

teenth century, the mass-man 
was securely placed on the lowest 
rung of the vertical ladder of 
Being. Dante permitted him en- 
trance only as far as the outermost 
ring of the Inferno, where he re- 
mained with the great company of 
those unacceptable to either God 
or Devil. In Shakespeare’s plays, 
he is merely a vague presence 
sensed off-stage, a “beast with 
many heads”, “carrying noise and 
leaving behind it tears”. By the 
time of Blake, however, he is 
breaking the machines. His heroes 
are the gunmen and the cheats, and 
he speaks his sympathy with all 
that is lawless, reckless and anti- 
social. 

With the modern state of the 


mid-nineteenth century, the rise 
of the mass-man from the slag and 
refuse of dissolving classes was 
noted with apprehension by the 
great historians. Burckhard, ob- 
sessed by the vision of ‘those hel- 
lish masses”, saw as the by product 


“of industrial capitalism “endless 


generations of the discontented”, 
brutalizing life into a “definite and 
supervised stint of misery”. This 
pessimism is echoed in the work of 
De Tocqueville, Renan, and later, 
Spengler. Preoccupied with the 
debasement of culture and politics 
in their age, they saw the mass- 
man only as the dismal end-pro- 
duct of the growing egalitarianism, 
the spread of education, and the 
rise of militant nationalism. He 
emerges as a monster of self- 
interest, dynamiting his way 
through the back door of history 


liant little book outlines with 
startling clarity the hitherto fea- 
tureless aspect of this human enig- 
ma, following his course as he 
batters the gates of Rome, fur- 
nishes the recruits for Cromwell’s 
army and finally opens the gas- 
jets at Buchenwald. We see him 
as the potential convert of all the 
ages, ready at any moment to re- 
nounce will, judgment and ambi- 
tion and dedicate all his powers 
before the altar of an eternal cause. 


The true believer is character- 
ized not by greed, brutality, or 
backwardness, but a sense of iso- 
lation so overpowering that indi- 
vidual existence becomes barren 
and meaningless. Born out of the 
fragments of an atomized society, 
he must stand alone in a world 
which offers him no class, no party, 
no collective body in which he can 
blend and lose himself. He rejects 
the accidental and incomprehens- 
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ible conditions of the present, andand mind centered on the future, 


longs to escape from the constant 
succession of shocks which reality 
deals to human beings and their 
expectations. Unable to generate 
self-assurance out of his individual 
resources, he is perpetually incom- 
plete and insecure. “Like an un- 
stable chemical radical, he hungers 
to combine with whatever comes 
within his reach”. 

To such men, the rising mass 
movement offers a “closely knit 
and exultant corporate whole” 
which frees them from their inef- 
fectual selves. “Where a mass 
movement finds the corporate 
body of family, tribe, country, 
etc., in a state of disruption and 
decay, it moves in and gathers the 
harvest. Where it finds the cor- 
porate pattern in good repair, it 
must attack and disrupt”. 


UT BEFORE the seizure of power, 
the mass movement must first 
set up a false world, whose logic, 
consistency and organization are 
more palatable to the convert than 
reality itself. Thus, if at inception 
the mass movement seems to cham- 
pion the present against the past, 
the emphasis shifts after its early, 
revivalist phase. “The present is 
shoved off the stage, and its place 
taken by posterity—the future. 
More still: the present is driven 
back as if it were an unclean thing 
and lumped with the detested 
past.” 

Nor can the mass movement 
simply depict the present as mean 
and miserable. It deliberately sets 
about fashioning a pattern of in- 
dividual existence as dour, strin- 
gent, and repressive as the one it 
seeks to supplant. It becomes the 
enemy of all that is pleasurable and 
natural, and represents the quest 
for personal happiness as trivial or 
corrupt. “To a religious move- 
ment, the present is a place of exile, 
a vale of tears leading to the heav- 
enly kingdom; to a social revolu- 
tion it is a mean way station on 
the road to Utopia; to a national- 
ist movement, it is an ignoble epi- 
sode preceding the final triumph.” 

Thus, relinquishing his grasp on 
the present, the true believer rises 
above all earthly matters. He 
ceases to be himself, and becomes 
part of something mighty, glori- 
ous and indestructible. With heart 


he can face torture or annihilation 
without flinching. His total self- 
lessness is possible only because -he 
feels that he is always under the 
eyes of the group, part of a gi- 
gantic ritual in which death has 
lost all frightfulness and finality. 

This readiness for self-sacrifice 
does not stem from conscious, ra- 
tional choice. It is contingent rath- 
er on the disavowal of all tradi- 
tional categories of common sense, 
the willful refusal to believe in the 
evidence of reason. ‘For self-sac- 
rifice is an unreasonable act. It 
cannot be the end-product of a 
process of probing and delibera- 
tion. All active mass movements 
strive, therefore, to interpose a 
fact-proof screen between the 
faithful and the realities of the 
world. They do this by claiming 
that the ultimate and absolute 
truth is already embodied in their 
doctrine, and that there is no truth 
nor certitude outside it.” 


Furry AS IMPORTANT to the mass 
movement as the choice of a 


World's Largest and Oldest Processors of Persian Lamb ond Broadtail 
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doctrine or program is the choice 
of a proper adversary. For passion- 
ate hatred is one of the best means 
of endowing an empty life with 
meaning and purpose. Through 
the corporateness of a mass move- 
ment, the true believer finds a 
new freedom—‘freedom to hate, 
bully, lie, torture, murder and be- 
tray without shame and remorse.” 
His hatred, however, carries with 
it an undercurrent of admiration, 
manifested in his almost obsessive 
inclination to imitate the enemy. 
Thus, Christianity patterns its 
hierarchy after the bureaucracy 
of the Roman Empire, while Hit- 
ler follows to the smallest detail 
the “Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion.” 

Mass movements do not rise un- 
til the prevailing order has been 
discredited. The preliminary work 
of undermining existing institu- 
tions, of familiarizing the masses 
with the idea of change falls to 
the Man of Words. Yet, by de- 
nigrating existent beliefs and loy- 
alties, he unwittingly prepares the 
ground “not for a society of free- 
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thinking individuals but for a 
corporate society that cherishes ut- 
most unity and blind faith.” For 
if the intellectual believes in the 
possibility of individual happiness, 
the masses desire only “uniformity, 
individual anonymity, and a new 
structure of perfect unity.” The 
persuasiveness of the intellectual 
demagogue does not lie in the fact 
that he convinces people of the 
vileness of the established order, 
but in the revelation of its helpless 
incompetence. 


Accordingly, it is not the wick- 
edness of the old regime against 
which the masses rise, but its 
weakness; not its oppression, but 
its failure to weld them into a 
mighty whole. The moment of 
greatest danger for all tyrannical 
governments, Mr. Hoffer shows, 
is when they begin to reform, 
when tight control is relaxed and 
liberal tendencies manifested. The 
Reformation was a movement not 
for release from religious control, 
but for a fuller, more monolithic 
system; the French Revolution 
came as a reaction not against the 
vigorous despotism of the Cathol- 
ic Church and the Ancient Re- 
gime, but against their weakness 
and ineffectuality; before Hitler 
the Germans longed to be free of 
the loose, irreverent democratic 
order of the Weimar Constitution. 


Such a summary must inevita- 
bly do an injustice to a book whose 
every page is filled with some sub- 
tle and imaginative insight. Mr. 
Hoffer, who is not a “trained” 
social scientist, possesses the rare 
ability to generalize without con- 
stricting and immobilizing his sub- 


ject in a web of monographs or. 


statistics. The prose style is dry 
and icy, studded with aphorisms 
that would seem to reflect an al- 
most misanthropic mind, if it 
were not for the fact that the 
author, like Matthew Arnold, be- 
lieves with passionate intensity 
that “The human spirit is wider 
than the most priceless of the for- 
ces which bear it along.” 


One might have wished for an 
expansion of certain intensely pro- 
vocative points—the relation of 
boredom to the mass movement, 
the tedium and staleness of metro- 
politan life, the debasement of 
taste which follows social upheav- 


al. It would seem also that, at 
times, Mr. Hoffer depends too 
strongly upon the power of his 
metaphors to camouflage sections 
where more substantive evidence 
might have been in order. (He 
touches too lightly, I think, upon 
the profound importance of mech- 
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anization in creating the human 
plasticity necessary for the mass 
movement.) Despite this, The 
True Believer is one of the small 
group of works whose very errers, 
exaggerations and over-systema- 
tizations have a fertilizing affect 
upon the history of ideas. 





Religious Ferment In Israel 
By JACOB B. AGUS 


DAT YISROEL UMDINAT YIS- 
ROEL, (Hebrew). Published 
by The Jewish Agency, $2.50. 


HIS COLLECTION of essays deal- 

ing with the theme of syn- 
agogue and state exhibits the fer- 
mentation of ideas that is now tak- 
ing place among religious circles 
in Israel. Those who look to Israel 
for the definitive light of guidance 
or set firmness of leadership are 
certain to be sadly disillusioned as 
they turn the pages of this modest 
volume. Assertiveness there is to 
be found aplenty, in regard to the 
external, formalistic issues of re- 
ligion. But, as to the deeper cur- 
rents of faith and the elucidation 
of their meaning in terms of the 
contemporary situation, one looks 


‘in vain for the glint of sympathe- 


tic comprehension and the willing- 
ness to deal imaginatively and cre- 
atively with the new situation. 

If one does conclude the perusal 
of these selected essays with a 
hopeful feeling, it is because of the 
evidence they present that the sup- 
posedly frozen face of Orthodoxy 
in Israel has given way to the rest- 
less waves of the deep. Ripples of 
fresh thought can be discerned 
here and there. While the official 
facade of Orthodoxy is maintained 
thruout the book, intimations of 
a dynamic approach to the spiritual 
problems of Israel are not, lacking. 
The unevenly scattered echoes of 
an earnest, searching spirit are 
more significant for the future 
of religion in Israel than the 
straightened molds of the official 
documents. 

The essay of Chief Rabbi Her- 
zog is couched in strictly form- 
alistic language. It begins by 
suggesting the abolition of capital 
punishment in Israel on the ground 


that the laws of capital punish- 
ment can be carried out only when 
the Holy Temple is rebuilt and the 
sacrifical system is reinstituted. In 
all matters involving property dis- 
putes and civil suits, he is willing 
to employ the stratagems of Jew- 
ish law so as to meet the re- 
quirements of democratic thought. 
Thus, he would not disqualify a 
woman or a sinner in ritual mat- 
ters from serving as a witness or 
even as a judge in civil suits. In 
this respect, Herzog’s position 1s 
far more liberal than that of the 
Palestinian rabbinate in the early 
years of Lord Samuel’s governor- 
ship, when the Orthodox refused 
to grant women the right to vote. 
In both cases, the interpretation 
of the same verse is in question. 
As to the laws of marriage and di- 
vorce, the Chief Rabbi insists on 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
rabbinate, declaring at the same 
time that inequities in this field 
cannot be corrected by means of 
new ordinances. Nor does he in- 
dicate how the laws for divorce 
should be regulated in the new 
Israel, so as to protect the rights 
of the woman, in view of the com- 
plete obsolescence of the ancient 
“Ketubah,” or marriage contract. 
He offers it as a general principle 
that “the Jewish state, in the 
framework of the Torah and with 
due regard to reality, will be ne- 
cessarily neither entirely theocratic, 
nor entirely democratic.” (p. 17) 
However, this state of compromise 
must be regarded as being tem- 
porary—“until the coming of the 
Messiah.” (p. 17) 

The Sephardic Chief Rabbi, 
Ben Zion Uziel, is eager to re- 
establish the ancient system of rab- 
binic jurisprudence in its fullness, 
deferring little, if at all, to the 
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realities of modern Jewish life. 
“The hour sets the demand and 
obligation upon us of renewing the 
building and the establishment of 
the High Court in Jerusalem, 
from which place it will in time 
be removed to its chosen place, the 
Hall of Hewn Stones in the Holy 
Temple in Jerusalem.” (p. 21) 

Rabbi J. L. Maimun, formerly 
Minister of Religion, is, of course, 
the champion of the idea of renew- 
ing the Sanhedrin. Yet, while the 
Sephardic Chief Rabbi thinks of 
the Sanhedrin as the High-Court 
of old, Rabbi Maimun equivocates, 
temporizes and hesitates between 
the conception of a Sanhedrin and 
a Sanhedrin-Academy. Thus, he 
writes of the Sanhedrin: 

Their function should be, ac- 

cording to my opinion, not the 

passing of judgment in cases in- 
volving capital punishment, but 
to revitalize Torah-Judaism and 
to intensify its influence; not 
by the use of compulsion, fines 
and punishments, but through a 
broad, deep and unceasing in- 
terpretation; through learning, 
teaching and education; through 
the uncovering of all the beauty, 
social righteousness, holiness and 
majesty that are to be found in 
the Torah of God, our written 

and oral Torah. (p. 44) 

Rabbi J. L. Maimun purports to 
deal in terms of the ancient con- 
cept of the Sanhedrin; yet, his lan- 
guage is intended to obscure its 
meaning. His chief concern is to 
utilize the prestige attaching to the 
term, Sanhedrin, in order to win a 
greater measure of respect for reb- 
binic authority among the people 
generally. He labors hard to prove 
that, in the scheme of salvation, 
the reinstitution of the Sanhedrin 
must precede the advent of the 
Messiah; that it is a religious ob- 
ligation of the first order of im- 
portance to establish the Sanhed- 
rin at the earliest possible moment; 
that the membership of this Court 
need be drawn only from among 
the rabbis of Israel; “that all its 
members are obligated not only to 
know the Torah and its laws, but 
also to believe, intuitively and im- 
plieitly, that this Torah and its 
laws derive from God”; (p. 45) 
“that all of us should have the 
feeling that the star of Torah-Ju- 
daism can and should rise only 


through the renewal of the San- 
hedrin.” (p. 50) (Note—Rabbi 
Maimun’s ideas on the subject of 
the Sanhedrin have been elabor- 
ated in a book, and this reviewer 
has dealt with Rabbi Maimun’s 
proposal in an article in the first 
issue of “‘Judaism—A Quarterly.”) 


VERY LENGTHY and erudite es- 

say by Chayim Rambani ex- 
pounds a number of original ideas. 
The author develops with great 
boldness, erudition and not a little 
quackery the outlines of a reli- 
gious-socialist-corporative world- 
state. For every principle of 
organization that he develops, he 
finds a verse or Talmudic saying, 
which “proves” the point. For in- 
stance, since the Torah emphasizes 
the importance of ‘“tz’dakah”, 
righteousness or charity, it is clear- 
ly to be inferred that Judaism 
teaches the ideal of collective own- 
ership of the basic means of pro- 
duction. (p. 52) 

The author seeks to establish the 
kind of society in which there will 
not be found “any other causes of 
inequality than those resulting 
from the inequality of talent.” 
(p. 66) The moral quality of the 
kind of inequality that he favors 
remains dubious. 

The democratic principle is 
questioned by the author. “When 
the democratic principle prevails 
by itself in a democracy, there is 
constant danger of division and of 
the intensification of the class- 
struggle.” (p. 80) 

Of special interest is Rambani’s 
proposal for the organization of a 
religious order that will have as its 
special function “the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
“At least a portion of them should 
renounce family life and private 
property.” (p. 85) We tend to 
associate religious orders with Ca- 
tholicism, but Rambani reminds 
us that the root of the conception 
is Jewish. The functions of this 
order of the “pious” would include 
charitable undertakings along with 
the education of the public in 
piety. In time, the order would 
function as a kind of super-gov- 
ernment, its Grand Master having 
the right and the duty to appoint 
and to remove from office all offi- 
cials of the government, from the 
president down. “Did not the pro- 
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phets appoint Kings and remove 
them?”—“The order of the pious 
would supervise the government, 
but it would not carry out the 
functions of government by it- 
self.” 

“It is clear,” Rambani argues, 
“that it is the duty of government 
to subordinate itself to the faith 
and to make the faith dominant 
in life.” (p. 89) Accordingly, he 
maintains that political parties 
should be transformed into schools 


of political thought, leaving it to 


the “pious” to solve the problems 
of government and to redeem the 
whole world from evil by the es- 
tablishment of God’s own King- 
dom of righteousness. 

Rambani’s utopia may certainly 
be questioned on many grounds, 
but there is no gainsaying his bold 
attempt to translate his synthesis 
of Torah and socialism into a con- 
crete program of social action. For 
too long, the ideas of Judaism 
were adored in mid-air. Now that 
these ideals are being clothed in 
flesh and blood, we should expect 
to find the errors as well as the 
insights of other faiths being re- 
enacted in the society of Israel. 
Rambani’s essay is an example of 
the ferment of thought among the 
religious circles in Israel. It indi- 
cates that the cake of custom is 
being broken and that the inner 
vitality of the Jewish faith is seek- 
ing new outlets, 

The outline of another utopia 
is presented in an essay by Israel 
Dorion. In accordance with the 
suggestion of an Austrian social 
scientist, a food-army would be 
created in order to provide the 
basic necessities for society, while 
a free market would be maintained 
in respect to luxuries. In the dis- 
cussion, Talmudic precepts are uti- 
lized along with the maxims of 
socialism in the author’s search for 
the pattern of an ideal economic 
society. 


Y FAR the most penetrating ana- 
lysis of the relationship of the 
synagogue to the state is provided 
by Dr. I. Libowitz in an essay on 
“Faith and State.” At the outset, 
he poses the question, “whether 
the Torah intended to impose up- 
on us a definite socio-political 
order, which is defined by the 
Mitzvoth, or whether those laws 
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were intended to apply only in 
refererice to the existing order 
which prevailed in its time?” (p. 
102) The implications of this 
question are many and all-embrac- 
ing. For, if the essence of the 
Torah is its dynamic idealism, not 
its concrete form, then an undog- 
matic, flexible and spiritual ap- 
proach to social problems becomes 
possible. 

In regard to any religious laws, 
Dr. Libowitz proposes that we 
pursue the historical approach and 
inquire, “if that halachah was em- 
ployed by the Torah only as an 
example of the manner in which 
its social purpose is accomplished 
in the framework of a given acci- 
dental order? If so, then we have 
to envisage clearly that purpose 
and seek to apply it in our present 
society according to our under- 
standing.” (p. 103) 

Actually, Orthodoxy in Israel 
assumed tacitly that the social im- 
port of the Jewish religion was 
non-existent and that the Torah 
constitutes a pattern of life for 
the individual, not for the Jewish 
people as a whole. 

“It is generally recognized and 
accepted, for example, that the 
criterion of one’s religious posi- 
tion is the butcher-shop, where one 
buys meat, not one’s attitude to 
Zionism or to anti-Zionism, to 
war and peace, to an economy 
that is based on private initiative 
and the hiring of labor versus one 
that is founded upon the commu- 
nity of property and the partner- 
ship of labor.” (p. 104) 

In view of this separation of re- 
ligion from socio-political issues, it 
is all the more anomalous for the 
leaders of the religious community 
to appear as a political entity in 
the Knesseth. The welding of a 
religion, without a program of so- 
cial action, with a political party 
is “not a religious struggle but 
clerical politics.” (p. 106) 

Dr. Libowitz recognizes the im- 
portant truth that the substance 
of Judaism, its dynamic idealism, 
must be distinguished from its 
shadow at any one historic mo- 
ment, the body of custom and 
practice in which it is expressed. 
He hesitates between this ration- 
alistic conception of Jewish tradi- 
tion and the Kabbalistic-mystical 
one, which represents every cere- 


“years. 


monial practice as an action that 
is mechanically effective in the 
upper spheres, leading to mysteri- 
ous, cosmic consequences. Never- 
theless, he calls upon his followers 
to work out jointly the full im- 
plications of a historical concep- 
tion of Jewish faith and life. 
The same conception is ex- 
pounded by another writer, Yitz- 
chak Domiel, who offers the illus- 
tration of the picture of a man 
snapped in the act of walking. 
Judaism is not only the literal 
description of all the colors and 
shades in the picture—it is also the 
comprehension of the action im- 
plied, its tendency and its goal. 
Thus, in the case of “Kashruth,” 
the important elements are the 
compunction felt in the slaying 
of a living thing for food and the 
desire to endow every aspect of 
life with sanctity. 
The excerpts from addresses by 
religious members of the Knesset, 
which this volume contains, re- 
flect the resurgent spirit of Jew- 
ish nationalism. Thus, Rabbi 
Lewin opposes a_ constitution, 
“which is based on elements that 
are alien to the spirit of Israel.” 
(p. 166) “We, the ancient na- 
tion, who enjoyed a high civiliza- 
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tion, when the other nations were 
still barbarians . . . etc.”—hardly 
a religious motif. He displays no 
charity in his estimate of the cul- 
ture of “the nations” as being mo- 
tivated by the “desire for power” 
and the “lust for murder.” At 
the same time, he reaffirms his 
dogmatic faith that “only if we 
keep the commandments of the 
Torah, shall we be able to exist 
in this land—not otherwise.” (p. 
123) 

As another delegate put it in 
discussing the opposition of the 
Orthodox to the mobilization of 
women. “Therefore, let us not re- 
move from us the aid of our 
heavenly father, just at the time 
when we need His help so badly.” 
(p. 179) 

In sum, this volume reflects the 
tension in the camp of the religious 
community in Israel between the 
adoration of the spirit and the pre- 
servation of the forms of faith. 
One is confirmed in the belief that 
the rise of Israel spells regenera- 
tion and rejuvenation for the Jew- 
ish faith, bitterly as this develop- 
ment may be initially resisted. Al- 
ready, the seeds of a new life are 
sown in the good soil. “And truth 
groweth out of the ground.” 





The Hachshara Policy of Habonim 


HE TYPE of hachshara—prepara- 
tion for the life of a pioneer 
in Israel—suitable for potential 
American chalutzim, has been a 
source of contention among Amer- 
ican Zionists, and within the cha- 
lutz movement itself, for many 
Yet there have been sur- 
prisingly few and_ insignificant 
changes in the American hachsha- 
rot. Until 1936 there was a con- 
stant and chaotic shifting from one 
rented farm to another—Balti- 
more, Minneapolis, Hightstown, 
N. J., South Bend, Ind., Freehold, 
N. J.—some lasting only one or 
two seasons. In 1936 hachshara was 
for awhile revitalized with the 
establishment of a permanent cen- 
ter at Cream Ridge, N. J. 

The end of World War II and 
the beginning of Israel’s War of 
Liberation resulted in an upsurge 
in Zionist and Chalutz activities. 
By that time, three permanent 


farms had been in existence: Cream 
Ridge (Habonim), Hightstown 
(Hashomer Hatzair) and Smith- 
ville, Canada (Habonim). On the 
premise that Jewish youth in 
large numbers would flock to the 
ranks of Hechalutz, considerable 
funds were invested in five new 
hachsharot: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(Hanoar Hatzioni), Colton, Cal. 
(Habonim), Averill Park, N. Y. 
(Haoleh), Verbank, N. Y. (He- 
chalutz Hatzair), and Vineland, 
N. J. (Hashavim and L. Z. O. A.). 
This premise proved to be incor- 
rect. After the emergence of Is- 
rael, there was a decrease in the 
emotional energy generated by the 
idea of Zionist self-realization and 
a simultaneous decline in the num- 
ber of young people on hachshara. 
From a peak of 250 people under- 
going training, the number has 
fallen to less than fifty. It is in- 
teresting to note that the number 
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of American chalutzim migrating 
to Israel decreased to a much lesser 
extent in the corresponding period. 

But the changes in program and 
methods necessitated since the 
proclamation of Israel merely ac- 
centuated an existing problem. 
There has long been felt a dis- 
satisfaction with the form of hach- 
shara in America. This criticism 
was based on the feeling thai the 
hachshara methods practiced in 
Europe had simply been trans- 
planted to the completely different 
environment of America instead 
of seeking appropriate methods to 
meet the new conditions. 

Even devotees of agricultural 
hachshara no longer advocate its 
efficacy as a vocational training 
institution. In the United States 
there are unlimited opportunities 
for such training in established 
schools. The success of the hach- 
sharot in simulating conditions of 
Israel is now seriously doubted. 
Many have pointed to the failure 
of the hachshara farms in teaching 
Hebrew, a cardinal step in the 
process of preparation for happy 
adjustment to Israel. 


N ANALYsIs of the existing 
hachsharot cannot overlook 
the financial factor. Approximate- 
ly $800 per year was expended for 
the training of each American 
chalutz—despite the fact that 
every hachshara farm strove for 
self-sufficiency. While we realize 
that no price should be set on the 
Preparation and training of a cha- 
lutz from America, it is, however, 
clearly the responsibility of the 
Zionist movement to determine 
whether the budget for chalutz 
education and training is being ex- 
pended most productively. 

One of the arguments in favor 
of the existing form of hachshara 
has been that the farms serve as 
centers of attraction for young 
Jews hitherto not exposed to cha- 
lutz influence. The fact is that 
very few such people were drawn 
to the farms. Almost all those who 
underwent training on the ach- 
Shara farms received their stimu- 
lus from the educational programs 
of the youth movements, 

The criticism of the existing 
forms of hachshara was intensified 
with the changes brought about 
by the opening of the gates of Is- 


rael. When chalutzim frequently 
had to wait years to receive certi- 
ficates enabling them to enter Pa- 
lestine, there was an actual need 
for assembly centers that served as 
rallying points and concrete sym- 
bols of the chalutz life in Pales- 
tine. Today, when any one can 
enter Israel, such an assembly point 
is not essential. Furthermore the 
appeal of Israel itself is far greater 
than that of the transitional step 
of a year’s training in the United 
States, 

Out of all this thinking and 
ferment and the need for a new 
kind of hachshara, there arose the 
Habonim Youth Workshop in 
Israel. 

The Youth Workshop in Israel 
is based on the assumption that the 
most effective force in chalutz 
Labor Zionist education is Israel it- 
self. Habonim’s experience with 
the training of leaders for the 
movement in Israel has convinced 
them that nothing has so profound, 
lasting and beneficial an effect as 
the actual experiencing of Israel. 
Chaverim exposed to Israel in an 
educational framework for an ex- 
tended period of studies and work, 
suffer none of the tensions and 
pressures which characterize the 
adjustment of young people when 
they arrive in Israel for permanent 
settlement. For those who have 
made a definite decision to settle 
in Israel, the Youth Workshop 
provides a first and valuable stage 
of hachshara., It introduces them 
to the country, to the various 
forms of settlement, to physical 
work. It gives them a period of 
intensive Hebrew study in an at- 
mosphere naturally conducive to 
the fruitfulness of such study. It 
gives them a chance to decide what 
vocation they would like to follow 
in preparation for permanent set- 
tlement. The workshop also pro- 
vides the framework for the crys- 
tallization of a Garin Aliya, a 
collective group of chaverim wish- 
ing to submit to collective plan- 
ning toward ultimate collective 
settlement in Israel. 


HE FOREGOING OUTLINES the 
value of the workshop to those 
who have reached a stage of de- 
velopment at which they would, in 
the ordinary course of events, go 
to hachshara. But the significance 
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of the workshop is far broader, for 
it is a powerful educational in- 
strument which affects the chaver 
while he is in the process of mak- 
ing his personal decision on 
chalutziut. 

The experience of working and 
studying in Israel close to a year 
as part of an organized group, can 
help decide the choice of a future 
course. If the choice is to settle in 
the country it is based on a per- 
sonal knowledge of Israel’s reality, 
and the young man or woman 
now has the basis for preparing 
himself in a way that will enhance 
his successful adjustment. This 
will mean that ultimately less 
American chalutzim will leave Is- 
rael. If on the other hand, he 
decides for whatever cause, that 
Aliya is not for him, he has decid- 
ed this also on an intelligent basis 
and, in any event, will certainly 
have become a better Jew. 

The inherent appeal of partici- 
pating in the Youth Workshop at- 
tracts individuals who have never 
seriously considered going to Israel 
to settle. The effect of the Work- 
shop, even on people whose Zion- 
ist background is nil, can be posi- 
tive and profound. 

In both of the above areas, the 
old forms of hachshara left much 
to be desired. 

In the first place, it required of 
people that they decide whether 
aliya is for them, on the basis of 
an experience quite different from 
life in Israel, sometimes even a dis- 
tortion of the reality of collective 
life in Israel. Some people decided 
in the affirmative and later found 
that they had erred or that they 
had failed to prepare themselves 
properly for Israel. To be advised 
by another, even by an expert, is 
quite a different thing from see- 
ing and deciding for oneself. Some 
people did not like hachshara and 
decided, on the basis of an experi- 
ence quite different from Israeli 
living, that aliya was not for them. 
Furthermore, hachshara was not 
the major factor in determining 
the success or failure of the cha- 
lutizm in adjusting to Israel. 

In the second place, the old 
forms of hachshara today make a 
feeble appeal to young people. In- 
dividuals interested in Zionism and 
in Israel, who had never personally 
considered aliya, will not be at- 
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tracted to an American farm for 
hachshara. 


That they can be attracted to 
the Youth Workshop in Israel is 
attested by the fact that nearly as 
many people (43) are participat- 
ing in the first Habonim work- 
shop—they left for Israel on Sep- 
tember 21st—as are today on the 
hachshara farms of all the youth 
movements combined — this, de- 
spite the fact that hachshara is 
free of charge, while the Work- 
shop required a sum of several 
hundred dollars from each parti- 


‘cipant, and despite the fact that 


the Workshop was launched very 
late in the year. 

The response of parents, educa- 
tors, and leaders of the community 
to the Workshop idea is enthusi- 
astic, and the prospects are excel- 
lent for a greatly increased Work- 
shop the second year. 

The Workshop can do other 
things which were beyond the 
scope of traditional bachshara. For 
those individuals who are inclined 
and fit for leadership in the move- 
ment, it can provide a background 
of knowledge anc experience 
which can equip them for effec- 
tive work. The curriculum of 
Workshop studies was planned 
with this additional purpose in 
mind. The Workshop can also be- 
come an important span in the 
bridge between Israel and Ameri- 
can Jewry. 


THE worksHor is a fundamental 

aspect of the new hachshara 
pattern now being evolved by Ha- 
bonim. But it alone does not rep- 
resent the total picture. 

The hachshara pattern upon 
which Habonim is embarking con- 
sists of three phases. The first of 
these is the Youth Workshop in 
Israel. After returning from the 
Workshop, the chaverim will pur- 
sue studies, vocational training and 
active leadership in the movement. 
At the end of two or three years 
they will go to settle in Israel, 
after undergoing an intensive semi- 
nar of two or three months. This 
seminar will concentrate upon He- 
brew, the general situation in Is- 
rael, adjustment of new settlers, 
and other subjects of immediate 
concern. The seminar will also 
serve to strengthen the social ties 
and the collective framework of 


the chaverim prior to their aliya. 
The first Seminar will start on 
November 1, 1951. 


The third phase will take place 
after aliya. Traditionally, groups 
of chalutzim undergo a period of 
training in agriculture and collec- 
tive living, after they arrive in 
Israel and before they settle inde- 
pendently. But this training has 
frequently been inadequate for 
American chalutzim. It is the in- 
tention of Habonim to seek ways 
of improving this training. 

The new hachshara pattern of 
Habonim may be summarized as 
follows: 


1) A Youth Workshop in Israel, 
a course of nine months of 
work and study in which we 
expect that our 17, 18, and 
19 year old chaverim will 
participate in large numbers. 
A primary aim of the Work- 
shop is the crystallization of 
collective groups, which will 
be further developed in the 
period between the conclu- 
sion of the Workshop and the 
ultimate aliya of the cha- 
verim. 


2) An intensive pre-aliya semi- 
nar emphasizing Hebrew and 
general orientation to Labor 
Israel. 


3) Improved hachshara in Israel. 
In keeping with this policy Ha- 
bonim has closed its farm at Cream 
Ridge, and is in the process of 
closing its farm at Smithville. 


It is difficult to close one era 
and to open another. The entire 
Zionist movement is undergoing 
such a process at the present mo- 
ment. And the chalutz movement 
must gird itself for the pangs of 
this difficult transition period. 
Though it recognized its faults, 
Habonim does not depreciate the 
old forms of hachshara., The in- 
vestment in American hAachshara, 
large as it was, was not in vain. 
It produced significant results. But 
the Zionist movement must be 
ready to adjust itself to new con- 
ditions. It must not allow itself 
to become too attached to old 
forms and ways. Hachshara is a 
means, not a goal. What was ap- 
propriate for one period must be 
changed when it no longer pro- 
duces the desired results. 
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Those who would seek to make 
political capital of Habonim’s de- 
cision will hail it as a sign of weak- 
ness, as a retreat from “true” cha- 
lutziut. They will attempt to 
label Habonim as defeatists, bow- 
ing in the face of circumstance. 

But those who share with Ha- 
bonim the desire to create a large 
and effective chalutz movement in 
America and an understanding of 
American Jewish youth, will not 
be misled or perturbed by such 
criticism. 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE, 

Habonim, Labor Zionist Youth 








Positions Available 
In Israel 


With Israel’s growing need for 
specialists in various fields, the 
Department of Professional and 
Technical Personnel, which is at- 
tached to the Office of the Prime 
Minister, is presently engaged in 
locating skilled people interested in 
both temporary and permanent 
positions connected with the scien- 
tific and technical advance of 
Israel. 

The Department has a number 
of available positions which it 
wishes to offer to interested and 
qualified persons. They include 
the following: 

1. Personnel for Israel Railways: 
engineers, an expert in rail- 
way traffic and an expert in 
railway statistics and cost. 

2. Chief engineer for domestic 
oil marketing. 

3. Two professorships to the 
Faculty of Mechanical En- 
gineering at the Haifa Tech- 
nion. 

4. Two full professorships and 
two associate professorships to 
the Faculty of Electrical En- 
gineering at the Haifa Teclt- 
nion. 

5. Industrial engineer instructor 
for field engineers and ad- 
vanced industrial engineering 
methods, responsible to the 
Industrial Consultant of the 
Ministry of Labor. 

6. Research director of the Israel 
Ceramics Association, Haifa. 

7. Research director of the Israel 

Rubber Research Association. 
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8. Principal assistant to Attor- 
ney General (fiscal legisla- 
tion) in Jerusalem. 

9. Five mechanical and electrical 
engineers in the Ministry of 
Labor, Tel Aviv. 

10. Eight design architects in the 
Ministry of Labor, Tel Aviv. 

11. Two civil engineers with title 
of Chief Building Engineers 
in the Ministry of Labor, Tel 
Aviv. 

12. Eighteen civil engineers: four 
road enginers, two bridge 
engineers, six engineers for 
construction planning and 
structural design and six en- 
gineers for water and sewage 
works in the Ministry of La- 
bor, Tel Aviv. 

13. Twenty-seven civil engineers 
with title of district engineer 
for supervision and field work 
of road works, bridges, build- 
ings, water works, sewage and 
other public works in Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, Galilee, Jerusa- 
lem, and Negev and Ash- 
kalon. 

Those who are interested in and 
feel they qualify for the above 
positions are asked to communi- 
cate with the Department of Pro- 
fessional and Technical Personnel, 
at the office of the Consulate-Gen- 
eral of Israel, 11 East 70th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Greetings ... 


Branch 212 Farband 
Labor Zionist Order 


BRONX, N, Y. 
Paut BiacuHMan, Secretary 
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A PLAN FOR AMERICAN JEWS 
WISHING TO SETTLE IN ISRAEL 





THE A new type of agricultural settlement is under 

construction in Israel, designed specifically for 
PROJECT =the American Jew with limited financial means 
who wants to settle in Israel] at moderate cost, with a home 
prepared for him in advance and with minimum sacrifice of his 
present living standards. 


To this end the Israel Government, the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine and the Histadrut have planned an all-American 
moshavy ovdim (small-holders’ agricultural settlement) to be 
built on a strip of fertile, well-watered Jewish National Fund 
land 25 miles south of Tel Aviv. 


THE The house designed for each family will consist of 

a living room, bedroom, kitchen, bathroom and 
HOUSE porch. It will cover 560 square feet, larger than 
the area given over to most houses in agricultural settlements 
of a similar type in Israel. 


THE Each settler is allotted 30 dunams (714 acres) to 
LAND be used as follows: house and surrounding fruit trees, 

2,4 dunam; pasture, 4 dunam; vegetable garden, 6 
dunam; feed for livestock, 334 dunam; citrus grove, 5 dunam; 
wheat and corn, 5 dunam. 


LIVESTOCK Each settler will receive the following live- 
stock and equipment: two cows, one horse, 
AND TOOLS 150 chickens, a stable, a chicken coop, 5 


dunams of planted citrus trees, and various small tools. 


THE The seven and a half acre farm, complete with house, 

livestock, tools, etc., will cost $10,000. Half of this 
COST amount is to be paid by the settler. The remaining 
$5,000 is available on a long-term loan from the Jewish Agency 
under favorable terms. 


THE Like all moshvei ovdim, the All-American Vil- 
lage will be operated on the following four 
MOSHAV 


basic principles: 
1) Title to the land remains with the Jewish National Fund. 
2) Self-labor by the settler and his family. 
3) Mutual aid. 


4) Cooperative buying and selling of products; joint owner- 
ship of water supply and heavy agricultural machinery. 


The All-American Village project is sponsored by HAIKAR 
HAOVED (The Working Farmer), which represents a joint 
enterprise of the Jewish Agency and the Tnuat Hamoshavim 
(Moshav Movement) in Israel. 





Address all inquiries to: 


HAIKAR HAOVED IN AMERICA 


34 West 13th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
Phone: Algonquin 5-1207 
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A SOLEMN OBLIGATION 


It is the obligation of the entire Labor Zionist Movement to work tirelessly 
until it has registered ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS AND 
FRIENDS AS ISRAEL STATE BOND PURCHASERS and has reached the 
quota of TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS SOLD AND PAID FOR. 


@ This quota is the solemn obligation given by the National Labor Zionist 
Committee to Ben Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, and to Eliezer Kaplan, 
Minister of Finance, of Israel. 
















@ Our Washington Conference resolved that every effort should be made by 
our Organizations (Pioneer Women, Farband, Poale Zion and Histadrut 
Division) to pay additional 2 million dollars by December 31, 1951. 


WE CALL 


on all branches, clubs and workers of the L.Z.0.A. Poale Zion, Farband 
Labor Zionist Order, Pioneer Women and Histadrut Landsmanshaften to 
conduct house-to-house visits and to enroll 3,000 Bond Volunteers in order 
to achieve the full registration of our members as Israel Bond holders. 















@ We call on our Bond Committees in the respective cities to activize them- 
selves in the community Bond Committees so as to assure substantial Bond 
results in their communities a well as to assure the full credit to our Move- 
ment for its activities and accomplishments. 









@ Every branch and club of the Labor Zionist Organizations should strive to 
merit a citation for having completed 100% registration of its members 
as Israel Bond buyers. 








@ We urge our members and friends to excel in the sale of Israel Bonds to 
merit. special recognition. 









Are You a Bond Holder? Have You Sold a Bond Today? 













We rely on the the membership of L.Z.0.A. Poale 
Zion, Farband, Pioneer Women, Histadrut Divisions 
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SEND YOUR REPORT TO YOUR ORGANIZATION OR TO THE 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATIONS 


45 EAST 17th STREET 























MEDICAL SUPPLIES| 


urgently needed in Israel! 





DUE TO THE LARGE INFLUX OF IMMIGRANTS AND THE GROWING DEMAND 
FOR MEDICAL CARE—KUPAT HOLIM, THE HISTADRUT HEALTH SERVICE, 
REQUIRES A SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT OF EQUIPMENT FOR ITS HOSPITALS 
AND CLINICS, AND MEDICAL SUPPLIES OF ALL TYPES, FROM GAUZE BAN- 
DAGES TO AMBULANCES. 


WE APPEAL TO EVERY READER OF THESE LINES TO HELP US MOBILIZE 


MATERIALS IN KIND 
for 
KUPAT HOLIM 


Partial list of needed articles: Linens, Towels, Doctors’ and Nurses’ 
Uniforms, Robes and Slippers for Men, Women and Children, Gauze 
Bandages, Blankets, Hospital Kitchen Utensils, Mattress Covers, Rubber 
Sheets, Sheeting and Piece Goods, Hospital Beds and Mattresses, Jeeps 
(for transportation of rural doctors), Ambulances, Construction Ma- 
terials for New Clinics (steel, plumbing, lighting, tiles, etc.). 

Members of the medical profession and laymen who are in a position 
to donate any of the above materials are requested to communicate 

at once with: 


KUPAT HOLIM 
33 East 67th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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This emergency activity is being conducted in cooperation with the 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL 

















